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“Wat does a man think about when he 
reaches my age? Well, that depends on two 
things. Whether he has a store of experiences 
to draw upon in reminiscing. And whether his 
present situation is secure. Because if it isn’t, 
he doesn’t have time for retrospection. 

“Now me, I’m fortunate. For I have had a 
career — the type of career that enables a 
man to enjoy the present, look forward to the 
future, and view the past with pleasure. A 
career of almost 60 years selling Union Central 
life insurance. I have gained independence 
making others independent. Made a good in- 
come selling income. And I have a life insur- 
ance estate. (Every good salesman buys 
plenty of his own product. Can’t help himself! ) 





“And since my retirement a year ago, I 
have been receiving pension checks every 
month from The Union Central. I'll get them 
as long as I live. There’s a Company that 
really takes care of its own!” 


* * * 


Money Every Month .. forthe Agent 


Through a liberal Pension Plan devised by their 
Company, substantial monthly checks go to quali- 
fied members of The Union Central Quarter Cen- 
tury Field Club who have reached retirement age 
after 25 or more years of continuous service. This 
plan means security for The Union Central agent 
who has made a career of providing security. 
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611 QUALIFIERS! 


The Prudential is pleased to announce that 611 Prudential 
men and women—the largest number of qualifiers in the 
Company’s history—have qualified for the 1948 National 
Quality Award. 


In 1895, John F. Dryden, our founder, said, “The Business 


9 


that Stays is the Business that Pays.” That sound thought on 
quality underwriting has long been a basic part of the 


Prudential philosophy. 


To those Prudential men and women, and to all the other 
Quality Award Winners, we offer our sincerest congratula- 
tions. May their accomplishments be an inspiration to every- 


one in the underwriting profession. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE . . . NEWARK, N. J. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


A MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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ANNUITY GROWTH 


IN PAST SIX YEARS 
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va Each symbol: 
500,000 
annuities owned 


6 Each symbol: 
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Something Old 


ICTATORS, ambitious for power and fearful 

of a people restive under arms, through the 
centuries have temporized with intended victims 
as they watched during summer the maturing 
crops. With a bumper harvest and a trained army 
the mask of negotiation is dropped and behind 
some trumped-up charge a punitive expedition of 
conquest is launched. 

Today, an army of 12 million men stands rest- 
less on the frontiers of civilization. Behind them 
in factories and on farms there is a decline of 
faith in the omniscience of their nation’s dicta- 
torial leadership. Diplomatic conferences over 
provocative incidents continue. The harvest will 
be soon at hand. 

Perhaps, here, repetitious history bows to civili- 
zation’s knowledge that war has never solved any 
of the problems of mankind. Nonetheless the in- 
stitution of insurance would do well to set its 
house in order as age-old harbingers come in new 
dress. War is too recently past to ignore the ex- 
periences it provided. 
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Life Insurance 


TU vv than one billion dollars of annual 


income for American families is represented 
by the more than three million annuities now 
owned with all U. S. life insurance companies, 
the Institute of Life Insurance reports. Nearly 
one-fourth of this income is now being paid 
out to these families, 40%, additional is future 
income under contracts bought and paid for, 
and the balance is future income under con- 
tracts still being purchased. 7 


At the start of this year, the annuities in 
force numbered 3,269,000. They represented 
$1,009,000,000 of annual income, the first 
time that the total had topped the billion 
dollar mark. 


Actual annuity income payments to Amer- 
ican families in the first half of this year 
were $119,000,000 and it is believed that the 
1948 payments will exceed last year's pay- 
ments of $220,000,000. 


Something New 


HE National Association of Life Underwriters 

convenes in its fifty-ninth annual session at 
St. Louis as the largest organization in history 
devoted to the cause of sound life insurance. 
Membership, both individual and association, are 
at all time highs. 

Researchers who seek the number of active life 
insurance agents in the United States can know 
that there are at least 50,690 producers who are 
qualified to offer a complete and practical program 
of protection to every type of applicant; the rich 
or poor, the young or old, the married or single, 
the man or woman. ; 

Of further importance to the institution of life 
insurance in its purpose to have a public informed 
about life insurance and its beneficences is the 
fact that there are now 515 subordinate associa- 
tions. This means that there are 515 centers of 
influence throughout the nation from which well 
trained and educated representatives preach the 
gospel of life insurance to pol'cy-holders and to 
the American public. 
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Editor THE SPECTATOR 


A FE years ago THE SPECTATOR introduced a Hall of Fame series. 
: This was designed to present names of men who down the 
years had left the impress of their genius on life insurance. One of the first 
selected was Charles Evans Hughes, late Chief Justice of the United States. Few 
life insurance men and few students of constructive influences on the American 
way of life found fault with this high appraisal of Justice Hughes. 

Yet four decades previous when America was undertaking by the well known 
inquisitional legislative committee method, to ascertain the price she was paying 
for her growing greatness, Mr. Hughes was anathema to life insurance men. At- 
torney Hughes was delegated to seek the facts on the operational practices of 
companies and executives. He was a painstaking and thoroughgoing analyst, cap- 
able and incorruptible. He knew no favorites. He was not impressed by posi- 
tion or money. He was not influenced by personal or political considerations. 
Though he recognized the essential worth of life insurance and its value to 
the social future of the nation, Mr. Hughes was denounced because he exposed 
behind-the-scenes activities which were detrimental to life insurance and to the 
public it served. 

Life insurance men proud of their achievements in giving to America a 
financial guardian for the weak and distressed resented any criticism. They offered 
in rebuttal an America assured, two billions of dollars of protective funds and 
millions of dollars paid annually to widows and orphans, yet Mr. Hughes was 
determined and relentless. In probing, moreover, he grasped inherent worth. 
He saw clearly the contribution to humanity which a well regulated institution 
could make. He pressed vigorously a complete expose of life insurance practices at 
the turn of the century. With these on the record his constructive talents enabled 
him to pattern laws which have since made life insurance the greatest single 
material force for good and which made America a land where death, sickness and 
old age need not bring deprivation. 

Charles Evans Hughes lived to be hailed as its greatest benefactor by the in- 
d.stry which once condemned him. 


Something Gorrowed Something “(rue 


oe T IS well for you constantly to emphasize that HE request for information on accident and 
tory life insurance is the effective agent of thrift. | health insurance by the Federal Trade Com- 
ince. | The best guardian of the purse that has ever mission occasioned considerable discussion. Many 
are | been discovered is a life insurance policy and the believed this a first step toward supervision. —_ 

. _ oar “t ail THE SPECTATOR understands that such is 
ite increasing success of the life insurance usiness not the intent of this Commission. The request 
hes is a welcome testimonial to the fact that in our is a result of numerous complaints lodged by 
one _ ity we have not lost our heads. disillusioned purchasers and beneficiaries of mail 
— When confronted with many evidences of ex- order policies in fly-by-night associations. So 
rich | ‘Tavagance and waste, it is a pleasure to turn to the commission deemed investigation necessary. 
gle, | the other side reflected in your reports. And the For decades insurance men have felt the need 


of controlling pseudo protection devices which, 
organized in one State, from a purported home 
office in a second State, solicit insurance by mail 
in other States. Many State officials consider 


reports of the life insurance companies are very 
life good reading in the home on a quiet night by the 
med fireside lamp. 


the The life insurance enterprise not only rests their laws adequate to punish these offenders of 

cla” | Upon this disposition to work and save, but repre- public decency. Others believe Federal legislation 

3 of | sents the protection of the home. It spells the the anewer, 

well | responsibility of the homemaker, the care of wife The institution of insurance recognizes that 

the and children. The life insurance statistics give unsound mail order concerns blot its otherwise 

| to you the barometric readings of the social weather. clean record. The best interest of State super- 
—Charies Evans Hughes. visicn would seem now to be in cooperation. 
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Stout Hearts 


NE of the most urgent books of the future well 

might be entitled “The History of Human Non- 

sense.” In its voluminous text the author will, 
no doubt, include most of the mental rubbish that has 
been handed down from generation to generation. 
Upon analysis, it will be discerned that some of our 
most earnest thoughts are shaped by many absurd de- 
lusions. The tendency to create and preserve myths 
is ever present. Subsequently these fantastic legends 
survive with a vigor of unusual degree. Hearsay simply 
sees what it wants to see. Eyesight springs from de- 
sire. As Butler said “The dullest nonsense has been 
found, by some to be the most profound.” Thus error 
lives on to a ripe old age. 


Persistent Absurdity 


One of the most persistent absurdities is the popular 
assumption that, if a person has one valuable out- 
standing quality, it is almost impossible for him to 
have any other great quality. Give him a head and he 
lacks a heart. If his head holds a gallon, his heart only 
holds a pint. There is a perverted concept that the 
mind is cold and the heart warm. Icicles in the brain 
and burning fires in the heart. 

But who were the great lovers of this world? Were 
they empty skulls with overflowing hearts? Were they 
men of stout hearts and flat heads? Nonsense. All 
through the literature of great lives we find pulsating 
hearts that were enriched by association with intelli- 
gence. Not competition between these two qualities, 
but cooperation made the great lovers of history. Read 
the eminent poets who pour forth their rapture and 
enchantment. By the use of words and phrases, the 
mind emphasizes the delicacy of feeling and the subtle 
rapture of exultation. The mind adds its own merit to 
the merit of the heart Thus intelligence gives man a 
wider horizon and a larger domain for the activity 
of his heart. 

Hearsay denies facts by constant repetition of things 
that are not so. We are told that great thinkers do not 
make great lovers and that the prompting of the heart 
is superior to the prompting of the brain. But when 
you behold widespread poverty, it is the heart that 
advises you to distribute your fortune among the poor. 
But the mind intervenes to say that by so doing you 
will not enrich them, but you will ruin yourself and 
thereby increase the poor by one—yourself. Excessive 
impulses of the heart, unregulated by a keen mind, lead 


and Flat Heads 


to foolhardy deeds. When he listened only to his heart, 
Don Quixote set out to pit himself against impossible 
odds. Such tragic mistakes are the results of the heart 
not guided by the brain. In great emergency it is 
presence of mind that guides the heart. 

Legend also erroneously enshrines the hero in the 
least of his accomplishments. Sir Walter Raleigh is 
remembered as the gallant gentleman who dropped 
his cloak for the Queen to tread upon. The fact that 
he was one of the greatest discoverers of distant lands 
seems to be trivial and therefore forgotten. Paul 
Revere has been indelibly impressed on the minds of 
Americans as the horseman who warned the Revolu- 
tionists that the British were coming. Comparatively 
few people know that he was one of the greatest silver- 
smiths of his day. His remarkable art can be seen 
today in some of the greatest museums in this country. 

Cyrano de Bergerac is known to innumerable people 
as the man with the massive nose. Not many remember 
his glorious outpouring of love, as expressed to Roxanne, 
with all of the impassioned rapture of poetic tender- 
ness. Read the lines of this great lover to his beloved, 
and what do you find? A great heart and a great 
mind merging their talents, thus producing an in- 
creased superiority caused by that combination. In- 
deed the heart does not lose any of its qualities be- 
cause the mind adds a bit of salt to it. Certain actions 
spring directly from the heart but the mind adds to 
its value and thus increases its significance. 


Denial of Reality 


The legendary myth that a great heart and a great 
mind cannot be embodied in the same person, is so 
enmeshed in error that it is a denial of reality and 
therefore deficient as an agent for truth. There is 
quite a difference between a heart that easily flutters 
on any occasion and one of great depth that cannot 
effervesce so readily. The pulsating heart that beats 
the quickest is not the one that feels the deepest 

Contrary to popular belief Intelligence does not look 
upon Love with disenamoured eyes. And, since it is the 
beautiful necessity of our nature to love somebody, the 
stout heart, when performing its function, finds no 
kinship with the flabby brain. Instead, its natural 
tendency is to express its inmost desires by the col- 
lateral aid which intelligence provides. The fine mind 
and the tender heart are natural complements of each 
other. For Love must be a light as well as a flame. 


HN HQ 
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NEW “AMERICAN FAMILY” SERIES TO 
CONTINUE ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN! 











A dramatic new series of adver- 
tisements will be released this month 
by the Institute for the life insur- 
ance companies and their agents. 

It will be a vivid, pictorial treat- 
ment of actual American families. It 
will show how these families are 
meeting today’s problems and how 
life insurance is helping them reach 
their goals. 

Through it, readers will come to 
appreciate more than ever the im- 
portant place in American living 
held by life insurance and by life 
insurance agents! 

Follow this campaign! Because 
these messages will help American 
families . . . and because these mes- 
sages show that ““What happens to 
this country depends on what hap- 
pens to its homes’’...it is an 
important campaign for all of us. 





AN AMERICAN FAMILY CLOSE-UP!... 
This interesting, informative adver- 
tisement is one of the new series to 
start soon in 375 important news- 
papers and in farm publications. 
Based on personal interview with 
a representative American family, 
it illustrates good citizenship, sound 
money-management . . . points up 
the importance of the life insurance 
agent’s role in helping families 
meet problems and make dreams 
come true! 
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Life Insurance business 
at peak of public approval! 


The cooperative advertising program of the life 
insurance companies and their agents has been a 
proved factor in winning impressive gains for the 
life insurance business and its agents over the past 
two years. Surveys show: 

—The life insurance business stands today at its highest 

peak of public acceptance. 
—It leads 7 other public service industries. 


—With its gain in acceptance, regard for the agent 
increased notably. 


The details of these significant successes are con- 
tained in a booklet especially prepared for life 
insurance companies and their agents. If you’d like 
to see what has been achieved . . . like to see a pre- 
view of the 1948-1949 advertising campaign . . . read 
“Success Story” yourself! To get it, ask your home 
office for a copy. 


INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATIO 
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LIFFORD H. ORR, general 
C agent of the National Life 

of Vermont in Philadelphia, 
was elected president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers at its 59th annual meeting 
at the Hotel Jefferson in St. Louis, 
Sept. 13-17. Judd C. Benson, man- 
ager of the Union Central Life in 
Cincinnati, was elected vice-presi- 
dent; John D. Moynahan, C.L.U., 
secretary, and Harry Gardiner, 
C.L.U., general agent of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life in New York 
City, treasurer, to succeed Walter 
E. Barton, C.L.U., who suddenly 
and tragically died in St. Louis on 
Monday, September 13. 

An ancient saying has it that bad 
things come in threes and virtually 
the whole meeting was overcast by 
the deaths of three men who had 
long been active and prominent in 
NALU affairs—Mr. Barton, Alex- 
ander E. Patterson, president of the 
Mutual Life of New York, and a 
past president of the NALU and 
George E. Lackey, C.L.U., who died 
in April of this year. Lester O. 
Schriver, Aetna Life, Peoria, III., 
delivered a most appropriate talk 
about the leadership of these three 
men at an impressive memorial 
service in their honor. 

Elected to the board of trustees 
for the ensuing year were F. LeRoy 
Garrabrandt, New York Life, Asbury 
Park, N. J.; Verne C. Gilbert, Life 
Insurance Company of Virginia, 
Portland, Ore.; John H. Humphries, 
Provident Life and Accident, Chat- 
tanooga; W. Ray Moss, Connecticut 
Mutual Life, Louisville; Simon N. 
D. Weissman, Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, Boston, and Ray T. 
Wright, Provident Mutual, Lawr- 
ence, Kans. 

With the membership at an all 
time high of 52,963, a record gather- 
ing of some 2,500 met and dealt 
constructively with the many and 
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CLIFFORD H. ORR, New President 


significant problems with which the 
association and its members are con- 
fronted today. 

One of the most important matters 
from the standpoint of the individ- 
ual underwriter is that of compen- 
sation and on Tuesday the com- 
mittee on compensation drafted an 
additional provision to its report to 
create a committee to meet with a 
like committee of company organ- 
izations to work out details of im- 
provement in agency contracts. The 
hope, expressed at the meeting, is 
that the NALU committee may be 
able to meet with similar appointee 
groups from the American Life Con- 
ention and the Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America well in advance 
of the meeting of the National Assc- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners 
in New York City in December. 
The prevailing sentiment at the 
meeting was that the NALU should 
impress company representatives 
with the seriousness of the situation 
without antagonizing them, now, at 
a time when these _ relationships 
seem to be as satisfactory as at 
any time in the history of the in- 
dustry. 

Another important problem dealt 


with at the meeting centered around 
the question of extension of social 
security coverage and the hiking 
of benefits under OASI. A motion 
to approve the following five recom- 
mendations was approved after a 
stormy session: 

(1) Self-employed persons such as 
business and professional people, 
farmers, and others who work on 
their own account should be brought 
under coverage of OASI. 

Their contributions should be pay- 
able on their net income from self- 
employment, and their contribution 
rate should be 1% times the rate 
payable by employes. Persons who 
earn very low incomes from self- 
employment should for the present 
remain excluded. 

(2) Coverage of OASI should be 
extended to farm employees. 

(3) Coverage of OASI should be 
extended to household workers. 


(4) Employment for non-profit in- 
stitutions now excluded from cover- 
age under OASI should be brought 
under the program, except that 
clergymen and members of religious 
orders should continue to be ex- 
cluded. . 
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By 


JUL B. BAUMANN, Retiring President 


(5) OASI coverage should be ex- 
tended immediately to the employees 
of the Federal Government and its 
instrumentalities who are now ex- 
cluded from the civil service retire- 
ment system. As a temporary meas- 
ure designed to give protection to the 
short-term government worker, the 
wage credits of all those who die or 
leave Federal employment with less 
than five years’ service should be 
transferred to OASI. The Congress 


should direct the Social Security 
Administration and the agencies 
administering the various Federal 


etirement programs to develop a 
permanent plan for extending old- 
age and survivors insurance to all 
Federal civilian employees, whereby 
the benefits and contributions of the 
Federal retirement systems would 
supplement the protection of OASI 
and provide combined benefits at 
least equal to those now payable un- 
der special retirement systems. 
The convention also went on rec- 
ord as approving the report of the 
committee on veterans’ affairs which 
predicted a good prospect for leg- 
carrying out a program 
Which would: 


islation 


1. Fix a terminal date for National 
Service Life Insurance and provide 
that on and after such terminal date, 
it shall be available only to those 
members of the armed forces who 
are eligible for it through service 
prior to such terminal date; and 


2. Substitute a program of gratu- 
itous insurance under which a citi- 
zen joining or inducted into the 
armed forces will be covered, while 
in service, to the extent of $10,000 
of insurance without payment of 
premium and without privilege of 
conversicn upon termination of serv- 
ice, unless service-connected disabil- 
ities prevent his getting standard in- 
surance from a life insurance com- 
pany. 

Not at all incidentally, the income 
of the association was stepped up 
by more than $50,000 during the 
coming year by a unanimous vote to 
increase the dues of the association 
from $3 to $4. The new scale of 
dues will go into effect after Jan. 1. 

Martin I. Scott, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, life and qualifying member 
of the Million Dollar Round Table, 


HUSTON SHTVUVUN0NUOUUVANNNUVULUTUOUSUAAUAAUUUL LUNA 


Editor, The Spectator 


was elected president of the Amer- 
ican Society of Chartered Life 
Underwriters in a mail ballot as an- 
nounced at the annual meeting and 
luncheon of the Society, on Wednes- 
day, September 15. 

Mr. Scott is president of Scott & 
Company, life insurance and pen- 
sion consultants. He served as a 
director, as secretary, and as vice- 
president of the Society. He is a 
past-president of the Los Angeles 
Chapter of C.L.U., and a past-presi- 
dent of the Life Underwriters and 
Trust Council of Los Angeles. 

Other officers elected are: Vice- 
President, Karl K. Krogue, branch 
manager, Business Men’s Assurance 
Company, Spokane, Washington; 
treasurer, Howard H. Cammack, 
general agent, John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life, Charleston, W. Va.; sec- 
retary, Carl M. Spero, independent 
underwriter, New York City. 


New directors elected are: New 
England, New York and New Jersey 
District, George Neitlich, Roxbury, 
Mass.; Middle Eastern District, D. 
Miley Phipps, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Southern District, Loper B. Lowry, 
Tampa, Florida; Middle Western 
District, Morris Landwirth, Peoria, 
Illinois; and C. E. Eddlebute, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

Officers of the American College 
of Life Underwriters reelected for 
the coming year are Julian S. My- 
rick, 2nd vice-president of Mutual 
Life, chairman; W. M. Duff, Equit- 
able Society, Pittsburgh; vice-chair- 
man; Dr. S. S. Huebner, University 
of Pennsylvania, president; Dr. 
David McCahan, University of Penn- 
sylvania, dean; John A. Stevenson, 
president Penn Mutual Life, secre- 
tary; Sewell W. Hodge, treasurer 
Provident Mutual Life, treasurer; 
Robert Dechert, counsel Penn Mu- 
tual Life, counsel. 
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JAMES E, RUTHERFORD 


President Jul B. Baumann of the 
National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters accorded high praise 
to Executive Vice-President 
James E. Rutherford in his an- 
nual report. “I am deeply grate- 
ful to Jim Rutherford for the en- 
couragement and unceasing co- 
operation that he has given this 
administration,” said Mr. Bau- 
mann. “His untiring energy and 
zeal, his long range _ thinking 
coupled with his sound and prac- 
tical approach to our problems 
have been of invaluable service 
to our membership. Jim Ruther- 
ford’s excellent leadership and 
vision at National Headquarters 
have won him the praise and 
confidence of all of us.” 


1] HNN APN WT HHI 


Genera) Convention Session 

With Vice-President Clifford H. 
Orr, CLU, in the chair, delegates 
were welcomed to the first general 
convention session on Thursday by 
Joseph T. Petersen, CLU, president 
of the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of St. Louis. 

Following the introduction of 
special guests, President Jul B. 
Baumann reported extension pro- 
gress in connection with the seven 
objectives which had been set for 
the year: 

(1) To promote in every possible 
way self-improvement on the part 
of our members. 

(2) To increase the alieady high 
prestige and public acceptance of 
the life underwriter and his work. 

(3) To exert our full efforts to 
preserve the American agency 
system. 
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(4) To seek the elimination from 
federal laws and regulations of 
provisions discriminatory toward 
life insurance and its owners. 

(5) To continue and even ex- 
pand our studies in the field of 
agents compensation and _ other 
matters relating to the economic 
welfare of the agent. 

(6) To maintain cordial and co- 
operative relationships with other 
organizations interested in our ob- 
jectives. 

(7) To extend the influence of 
this association by increasing its 
numerical strength. 

President Baumann, in conclusion, 
paid tribute to the committees, and 
individuals, who had _ contributed 
materially to the progress made by 
the NALU during his term of office. 


“Continuing Challenges” 

Edwin W. Craig, president of the 
National Life and Accident of 
Nashville, and chairman of the 
board of the Institute of Life In- 
surance, made a profound impres- 
sion upon attendants in his address 
“Public Approval—Our Continuing 
Challenge.” Mr. Craig’s talk is re- 
produced, in full, elsewhere. 

“Whither Now? A Challenge to 
the Life Insurance man” was the 
title under which Gale F. Johnston, 
president of the Mercantile Com- 
merce Bank and Trust Company of 
St. Louis, outlined further chal- 
lenge to the field in these uncer- 
tain days. Mr. Johnston recapitu- 
lated these challenges as follows: 

(1) To sell Americans on four 
years of coverage. 


(2) To meet the tests of a modern 
professional life underwriter. 

(3) To counsel soundly his 
policyowners on financial programs 
and keep them adjusted to chang- 
ing conditions, and above all to 
emphasize thrift and building larger 
reserves for the future. 

(4) To build good public rela- 
tions for himself, his company and 
his industry. 

(5) To guide the thinking of his 
policyowners and fellow citizens 
on important problems of the day. 

(6) To be a leading citizen of his 
community. 


Ecker Award Winner 

The John Newton Russell Memor- 
ial Award for outstanding service 
to the institution of life insurance 
for 1948 was presented Thursday 
morning to Frederick H. Ecker, 
chairman of the board of the 
Metropolitan Life. 

The award was made by John 
Henry Russell of Los Angeles, 
donor, with Philip B. Hobbs of 
Chicago serving as chairman. In 
connection with the award, the 
committee submitted the follow- 
ing appraisal of Mr. Ecker’s con- 
tribution to the industry: 

“For more than 65 years Fred- 
erick H. Ecker has served his com- 
pany and the institution of life in- 
surance in an _ outstanding way, 
giving astute leadership to both 
over the years. He has been in- 
strumental in creating an _ invest- 
ment philosophy for the business 
which has stood it in good stead 
through periods of boom and de- 





Frederick H. Ecker, chairman of the board of the Metropolitan Life, was 


presented with the John Newton Russell Memorial Award for outstanding 
service to the institution of life insurance in 1948. 
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Uifford A. On, ALU 2 President 


LIFFORD H. ORR was graduated from the Wharton 

School of Finance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania, in 1924. He entered life insurance while 
still in college, and his first year’s production—nine 
months of which was made while he was still in college 
—was $226,000. 

For eight years he worked as an agent and rose to 
a place within the top ten producers of his company. 
In 1937 he was appointed general agent in Philadelphia 
for the National Life of Vermont, which position he 
still holds. 

He has always devoted much of his time to the 
interests of the business, both from the standpoint of 
policyholders and field forces. He is the author of the 
two noted life insurance playlets, “The Trial of John 
Q. Agent” and “John Q. Agent, Esq.” 

In the Philadelphia association, he has held prac- 
tically all offices, including the presidency in 1937. On 
January 28, 1944, he became the eighth recipient of the 
“President’s Cup,” awarded by the Philadelphia asso- 
ciation to that man who, in the opinion of the award 
committee, has made over the years the most out- 
standing contribution to the institution of life insurance. 

In the national field he served two terms as a trustee 
of the National association, being first elected at 
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Chicago in 1942. He has successively held the offices 
of secretary, vice-president and now president. 

During the war he was national sales director for 
the NALU War Savings Committee and headed its 
famous flying squadron. He has, likewise, headed the 
underwriter education and training committee for four 
successive years and it was under his chairmanship 
that the Life Underwriter Training Council was born. 
In that organization, he served as its first chairman. 

He has been a C.L.U. since 1930, has been president 
of the Philadelphia C.L.U. Chapter and, following a 
term as national director, was elected in 1945 to the 
presidency of the American Society of Chartered Life 
Underwriters. 

Within his own company, he served two terms 
as president of the General Agent’s Association and it 
was, under his leadership, that an agent’s pension plan 
and complete group insurance coverages were adopted. 

For relaxation, he owns and lives on a farm at 
Downingtown, Pa., where with his wife and two 
children he enjoys the comforts of rural livine. His 
stock consists of a few prize head plus more that are 
not so finely bred; the latter, however, plus the gardens, 
provide quantities of meat, vegetables and dairy prod- 
ucts for the family. 
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meeting opened with a luncheon 





pression, and which has been re- 
flected in the confidence of the 
American people in life insurance. 
“By pioneering in the develop- 
ment of rental housing by life in- 
surance companies, he has been 
greatly responsible for a significant 
social contribution which has 
brought solution to the housing 
problem for thousands of Ameri- 
can families and has reflected great 
credit to the business. 


“Because he has led the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company in 
setting a high standard of public and 
institutional service, the committee 
unanimously cites Frederick H. 
Ecker for the John Newton Russell 
Memorial Award for 1948.” 

The morning session was brought 
to a close by a stirring talk—“Urges 
to Accomplishment” —by Paul 
Speicher, president of the Insur- 
ance Research and Review Service 
of Indianapolis. 


Women Underwriters’ Session 


Three of the country’s outstand- 
ing women life insurance agents 
were featured on the program of 
the Women Underwriters’ Session 
held Thursday under the chairman- 
ship of Eunice C. Bush, Mutual 
Life of New York, Baton Rouge, 
chairman of the NALU Committee 
on Women Underwriters. The 


program was presented following 
a luncheon for women underwrit- 
ers held in the Crystal Room of 
the Jefferson Hotel. 

The large gathering of women 
who attended this session were 
greeted by Hildreth E. Butterfield, 
Mutual Life of New York, chairman 
of the St. Louis Women Under- 
writers’ Committee. Marie Krag, 
Equitable Society, St. Louis, intro- 
duced special guests and Elsie M. 
Matthews, Manhattan Life, Mont- 
clair, N. J., pronounced the invo- 
cation. 

The three speakers who addressed 
the session were Mary Hostetter, 
Massachusetts Mutual, Indianapolis, 
who discussed, “Selling Dollars for 
Future Security”; Norma Wasson, 
Phoenix Mutual, Kansas City, the 
title of whose address was “Thanks, 
Dame Fortune,” and Mary C. Mc- 
Keon, Prudential, Arlington, N. J., 
who spoke on, “The Little Things 
in Life.” 


General Agents-Managers Meet 


The general agents’ and man- 
agers’ committee of the NALU, 
staged an interesting luncheon and 
afternoon session devoted to a dis- 
cussion of problems facing agency 
heads attending the St. Louis con- 
vention. Bert A. Hedges of the 
Business Men’s Assurance Com- 
pany, Wichita, was chairman. The 


in the Ivory Room of the Jefferson 
Hotel on Thursday, at which 
Charles J. Zimmerman, associate 
managing director of the Life In- 
surance Agency Management Asso- 
ciation was the keynote speaker. 
Mr. Zimmerman spoke on “Respon- 
sibilities of Management.” During 
the luncheon the presentation of 
the award for the best article that 
has been contributed to the Man- 
ager’s Magazine during the year 
was made for the second time in 
three consecutive years to Hugh S. 
Bell, C.L.U., general agent for the 
Equitable of Iowa in Seattle. 

The formal afternoon program 
included four discussion panels and 
was held in the Kiel Auditorium 
located a few blocks from the Jeff- 
erson. Mr. Hedges presided at both 
the luncheon and the afternoon 
session and made his report as 
chairman of the general agents’ and 
managers’ committee of the NALU. 
The topics of the four panel dis- 
cussions, and those who participated 
in them, follow: 

“Cooperative Research Projects in 
Agency Management”: Charles W. 
Campbell, CLU, manager, The 
Newark Agency, Prudential; Os- 
borne Bethea, general agent, Penn 
Mutual, New York City, and Dr. S. 
Rains Wallace, Jr., director of re- 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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National Life and Accident 


Insurance Company 
Nashville 


ODAY—before sundown  to- 

night—several million Ameri- 

can people are going to have 
some contact with life insurance. 
These contacts will be as varied as 
the personalities of the more than 
300,000 persons employed in this 
business of ours, and they will be 
as broad as the millions of per- 
sonal telephone and mail contacts 
involved in making them. 

Think for a moment, if you will, 
what this single day’s business will 
mean in the way of public con- 
tacts. Between two and three mil- 
lion persons will be contacted by 
agents today. 

Then, the agency cashiers of the 
business are making probably a 
half million additional contacts 
with the public today. At least a 
third of a million premium notices 
are being received today, and an- 
other third of a million premium 
receipts. 

Perhaps as many as a hundred 
thousand persons will on this day 
sign an application for life insur- 
ance, activated by an agent’s de- 
scription of benefits, his profes- 
sional demeanor, and perhaps, by 
his reputation in the community. 

Death claims will be filed by 
some 4,000 persons today, and pay- 
ment of another 4,000 death claims 
will be completed. 

Some 50,000 policies will mature 
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today through causes other than 
death. 


And so it goes—this business of 
ours—millions of personal contacts 
for service and sales, millions more 
by mail and telephone, in line of 
duty and beyond the business rou- 
tine, all combining to make one of 
the most emphatic impressions on 
the public of any business in the 
country. 

What a profound responsibility 
this places upon us! What a mar- 
velous opportunity it affords us! 

These are the contacts which are 
building our public relations of to- 
day and tomorrow: Every one of 
them is a public relations contact. 
In every one of them, public good- 
will is exposed to an opportunity 
for either strengthening or weaken- 
ing. In every one of these con- 
tacts, a small fragment of good- 
will is at risk. If the contact is 
satisfactory in service, in under- 
standing, and in courtesy, it builds 
another fragment of good-will 
which, added to other satisfactory 
contacts, not only maintains, but 
promotes greater good-will. On 
the other hand, if the contact fails 
in service, in courtesy, or in satis- 
factory explanation, a fragment of 
good-will has been lost, ill-will has 
resulted and public relations is im- 
paired. 

It is on the combined results of 
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these countless individual points of 
contact that the future good-will 
of our business depends. This, in 
essence, is the core of our public 
relations efforts. What you and I, 
and every one else in the business 
does, the way we do it, and the way 
it is interpreted combines to make 
up public opinion, develop public 
reactions, and shape public aitti- 
tudes. 


The deepest conviction I have on 
the subject is that our desire for 
public approval must evolve into a 
conscious pursuit, a zeal to so con- 
duct every contact that it will first 
earn and then yield a good name 
for a business which has every nat- 
ural reason to possess it. And let 
me say here that there is no greater 
threat to public relations than the 
assumption of good public relations, 
for to assume is to lose that seni- 
tive awareness, that conscious pur- 
suit, without which continuing pub- 
lic approval can not be assured. The 
benefits are too vitally important 
to be lost by default, when they can 
be won and maintained by design. 

We must understand that life is 
not static, but evolutionary. This 
world is a complicated and changing 
world, and we can not make it fit 
into a rigid frame-work of our own 
devising, even if we want to. We 
can not afford to make the mistake 
of assuming that things and persons 
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PUBLIC 


APPROVAL... 
Our Coutiuuiug 


are more regular and more true 
to pattern than they really are. 

We need to be as alert as the 
young colored boy who walked into 
a village store one day and asked the 
proprietor to give him two nickels 
for a dime so he could make a tele- 
phone call. When he got his num- 
ber, his end of the conversation 
went like this: “Mrs. Jenkins? .. . 
I hear you’re looking.for a handy 
man at your place, and I’d like to 
apply for the job . . . What’s that? 
You say you already got a handy 


man? . . . Well, I bet I could do 
the job better than the man you 
have? . . . Is that so? . . . You say 


no one could do the job better than 
the man you have? . . Well, all 
right, Mrs. Jenkins, thank you just 
the same!” 

As the colored boy left the tele- 
phone, the storekeeper who_had 
heard the conversation, looked at 
him and said: “Say, aren’t you the 
boy who works for Mrs. Jenkins 
now?” 

“Sure, I am,” said the lad, “but I 
just like to check up on myself once 
in a while, to find out how I’m 
doing!” 

What we have today has been 
built up over the years and is vastly 
different in detail from what we 
had in the past, and will not neces- 
sarily bear close similiarity to what 
we will have tomorrow. This evo- 
lutionary concept is as true of pub- 


. 
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lic relations, as it is true of all other 
things. We certainly can recognize 
changes in public attitudes and pub- 
lic reactions over recent years, and 
these will continue to change as we 
move into the future. How they 
will change, what direction they 
will take, will be determined in 
large part, insofar as the life in- 
surance business is concerned, by 
what every one in the business does 
today and tomorrow in their con- 
scious pursuit of sound public rela- 
tions. 


Great Strides Made 


Life insurance men and women 
and the life insurance business as a 
whole have made great strides in 
this direction of better public rela- 
tions during the past few years. 
This was nowhere more clearly 
shown than in a survey recently 
made among 2,000 families, seek- 
ing their attitudes toward life in- 
surance and other businesses, much 
like the colored boy was doing. Life 
insurance had the highest percent- 
age of approval and the lowest per- 
centage of disapproval of any of 
the eight leading industries covered. 
The business already had a very 
high rating in public opinion last 
year, and yet this year the rating 
is still- further improved, which 
proves again that, however good 
your acceptance, there is always 
room for further improvement. 


Now; what are some of the things 
that have accounted for this high 
rating of life insurance and the con- 
tinued improvement? Have we ac-~- 
complished this through sitting by 
and letting the public find out about 
us on their own account? Has it 
been done while the same old 
routine of past years has been 
continued without change? 

No, I think you will find in the 
records of the business that this has 
been achieved through a definite 
pursuit of good-will. Life insurance 
has performed well in the public 
interest; it has constantly sought to 
better its service, modernize its 
methods, help its policyholders and 
beneficiary families; and it has seen 
to it that the public knows what is 
going on in the business, how the 
business is serving the public and 
how the business operates. 

Operating as we do, on a highly 
competitive basis, we are assured of 
constant progress, effected by in- 
dividual companies and individual 
field men seeking new and better 
ways to serve the public. As the 
new processes and new methods 
are discovered, they spread rapidly 
through the business and become 
broad institutional policy. Such has 
been the history of all of our basic 
advances in underwriting, in policy 
benefits, in the development of non- 
forfeiture values, in settlement op- 
tions, and in countless other re- 
spects. 


Company Activities 


Let us trace some of the current 
situations where changes in public 
interest have been or are being af- 
fected where specific action 
in this conscious pursuit of good 
public relations is being shown. 
First, let’s look at the activity in 
company channels. 

Only recently, one of our sub- 
stantial companies made a major 
activity out of reorganizing its cor- 
respondence methods. Now, this 
was not just the action of an 
efficiency expert or an office per- 
fectionist, nor was it an economy 
move. It was a part of that com- 
pany’s conscious pursuit of better 
public relations. As a part of a defi- 
nite public relations program, the 
management of that company 
sought the attitudes of its policy- 
holders toward all points of con- 
tact. They discovered that mishan- 
dled correspondence was one of the 
causes Of irritation. There were de- 
lays in answering letters and they 
were causing ill-will. A check-up 
developed the fact that ten days or 
more was required to answer a 
third of all the correspondence re- 
ceived by the company. 
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So, the management swung into 
action. A manual of standard cor- 
respondence practices was prepared. 
Courses were given for all those 
in the company who wrote letters. 
A new pattern of simplified, non- 
technical correspondence was estab- 
lished. Some 2,500 guide letters 
were prepared, with departmental 
variations taken into consideration. 
The rule was established that all 
letters were to be answered within 
three days, or if that were impos- 
sible, acknowledged with the infor- 
mation that detailed reply would 
follow soon. The net result: today 
more than 90 per cent of the com- 
pany’s correspondence is answered 
within the three day period. 

There was a case where the pur- 
suit of good public relations brought 
about a net gain in the relations 
with a large number of policy- 
holders. 

Annual reports to policyholders 
are today quite different from what 
they were only a relatively few 
years ago. Company after company 
have come to realize the importance 
of this simple little document in 
the over-all public relations of the 
business. 

Let’s take the history of just one 
of the companies in this connection. 
That company had a small, brief 
summary statement from the com- 
pany president, prepared by the ac- 
tuarial department, couched pretty 
much in the language of the busi- 
ness and built around the state- 
ment of assets and liabilities. For 
the man who knew figures, it was 
possibly enough to establish that 
the company was solvent and had 
enjoyed a good year. But it did 
not touch upon any of the major 
questions concerning life insurance 
which were currently in the news. 
And it left totally beyond reach that 
vast audience of clients who didn’t 
know what an admitted asset was, 
nor what the president meant by 
his review of the year in language 
that was at least semi-technical. 

After some research as to what 
the men in the field wanted and 
what the public would like, that 
company veered over into the area 
of humanized annual reports. Il- 
lustrated, simplified, translated into 
language of the street and carrying 
a round-up of whys, whats and 
wherefores of the business, the next 
year’s statement was a constructive 
public relations document. It went 
to work for the company, the agents 
of the company, and the business 
as a whole. It produced a greatly 
widened reader audience. 

Simplification of forms and pro- 
cedures is another area in which 
much has been accomplished, and 
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probably more remains to be done. 
Here is a fine example. This com- 
pany found that prospects and 
policyholders were annoyed by the 
detail of notarizing certain forms 
involved in a fairly broad range of 
activities, so broad, in fact, that the 
company had no less than 75 differ- 
ent forms in regular use requiring a 
notary’s seal. The company insti- 
tuted a program for the review of 
all such forms, and the elemination 
of all that could be eliminated. To- 
day that company has no notarized 
forms at all. Besides eliminating 
a source of irritation, both for its 
policyholders and its field men, the 
company has saved for its policy- 
holders $50,000 to $60,000 a year in 
notary’s fees. 

One of our most public relations 
minded life insurance officers sub- 
mitted his company’s policies to his 
Legal Department, his Actuarial 
Department and his Agency Depart- 
ment. He requested each of them to 
render their independent opinion 
concerning the meaning of certain 
paragraphs. In one case, he re- 
ceived three varying opinions. His 
experience resulted in the re-writ- 
ing of his company’s policies. They 
were rewritten in an effort to find 
language self-explanatory. Here 
was a great opportunity for more 
public approval based on _ better 
public understanding, and he 


seized it to the great advantage of 
his company and the entire business. 

Broadening of job opportunity is 
in the 


another important element 


EDWIN 


CRAIG 





public relations programs of the 
companies, and much has been done 
in this respect in recent years. 
Indeed, this has become an insti- 
tutional activity in many home of- 
fices, both through company plans 
and through programs of such or- 
ganizations as the Life Office Man- 
agement Association and the Ac- 
tuarial Society, both of which have 
extensive educational facilities for 
company personnel, looking toward 
advancement by training on the job, 
Thousands of company employees 
throughout the country are at this 
moment engaged in this organized 


educational work. All of them are 


going to be trained for better serv- 
ice to the public through broader 
knowledge of the business. 

As regards the company efforts 
for field training, you, of course, 
know that story as well as I. Every 
company of any consequence now 
has a well planned program for 
training its field men. Some com- 
panies have two or even three 
courses in order to provide ad- 
vanced training. The recently in- 
augurated Life Underwriter Train- 
ing Course for intermediate train- 
ing is a tremendous addition to this 
program for study. The CLU move- 
ment, to which, as you know, the 
companies lend their financial sup- 
port, has today more agents taking 
advanced work in preparation for 
the CLU designation that at any 
previous time. 

All this adds up to a great effort 
in helping men become better in- 
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formed and more successful under- 
writers, and it also adds up to a 
powerful long-range public rela- 
tions effort. 


Institute of Life Insurance 


Telling the story of the business 
to the public is another part of our 
present institutional conscious pur- 
suit of better public relations. It 
isn’t enought that you and I know 
the story of life insurance and its 
service. It isn’t enough that we be- 
lieve life insurance to be conducted 
in the public interest. As funda- 
mental as it is, it isn’t even enough 
to deserve the public approval, be- 
eause as strange as it may seem, 
facts just do not speak for them- 
selves. They must be interpreted, 
and our desserts must be apparent 
to all segments of the public. 

It was for the purpose of telling 
the life insurance story to the 
American people that the Institute 
of Life Insurance was created. 
Under the magnificent leadership of 
Holgar Johnson, a superb job is be- 
ing done. The methods and services 
of the business are being accurately 
interpreted to the public, and the 
public’s desires are being accurately 
interpreted to the companies. 

It has been most worthwhile to 
continue the educational job that 
the Institute has directed, and to 
keep the public continuously in- 
formed on the progress of the busi- 
ness in all its public relationships. 
The public understands us better 
today; it knows better why policy 
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Edwin W. Craig, president of 
the National Life and Accident of 
Nashville and a prominent radio 
executive was elected chairman 
of the board of the Institute of 
Life Insurance at that organiza- 
tion’s annual meeting in New 
York City last December. The 
speaker’s entire business life has 
been his association with the Na- 
tional Life and Accident. He has 
but one “job,” and he has spent 
his entire life working at it. This 
job started as an agent on an 
industrial debit, and ranged 
through all the field positions 
with his company before taking 
him into the home office. Upon 
leaving Vanderbilt University in 
1913, Mr. Craig went to Dallas 
and started “from scratch” as an 
agent on an industrial debit. He 
later served as superintendent, 
and as a district office cashier, 
and then for a time was a travel- 
ling inspector for the company, 
visiting its various district offices. 
With the establishment of Na- 
tional Life’s ordinary department, 


net costs have risen in recent years; 
it understands that life insurance 
has done a major job in putting 
policyholder funds to work for the 
nation; it appreciates that there is a 
continuous flow of benefits going to 
insured families and helping the 
entire community; and, because one 
of the major themes of the Insti- 
tute’s advertising has been “the per- 
son best equipped to help you with 
these financial plans is the well 
trained life insurance agent,” the 
public has a new concept and a new 
respect for the agent. 

It is from such a foundation that 
the public approval of life insurance 
has continued to grow to still higher 
levels since the war’s end, while the 
rating of other leading industries 
has declined. 


Field Activities 


But let me get back to examples 
of progress toward better public 
relations. Those I have mentioned 
thus far have been company activi- 
ties. I would like also to cite some 
examples of field activities, for cer- 
tain it is that no greater contribu- 
tions have been made toward bet- 
ter public relations than by you, the 
field representatives of life insur- 
ance. You have come to a splendid 
recognition of your. responsibilities 
in this work. Yours is a major re- 
sponsibility, since you constitute the 
group with most of the direct con- 
tacts. Imbued with this increased 
sense of responsibility, you have 
quite widely adopted a conscious 
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Mr. Craig went into the home of- 
fice and assumed the manage- 
ment of the new department, di- 
recting the plans for setting it up 
and putting it into operation. 
Later he was made vice-president 
and placed in charge of its 
weekly premium operations. A 
few years later he became exec- 
utive vice-president and he was 
elected president of the National 
Life and Accident in 1943. Na- 
tional affairs of the life insurance 
business have long been one of 
Mr. Craig’s major interests and 
even before he was elected its 
chairman last year, he served as 
a director of the Institute of Life 
Insurance for two years. A former 
president of the Industrial In- 
surers Conference (now the Life 
Insurers Conference), Mr. Craig 
has also been a director of the 
Life Insurance Association of 
America. In the field of radio, 
the speaker planned and built 
Station WSM. In 1934 he organ- 
ized the Clear Channel Broad- 
casting Service. - 


pursuit of better public relations. 

Evidence of this progress is con- 
tained in every edition of the trade 
press, in every agency convention 
held, and in every way that the 
work of the agent shows itself to 
the public today. Planning and pro- 
gramming of policyholder insur- 
ance, integrating his protection with 
his whole financial program—this 
is one of the basic elements of life 
insurance sales and service work 
today. Nearly half of all the ordi- 
mary insurance proceeds are now 
paid on an income plan rather than 
in lump sum settlement, tangible 
evidence of the extent to which this 
programming has been applied to- 
ward the betterment of American 
family planning. And that develop- 
ment has been, in large part, the 
contribution of you agents in the 
field. 

Partly stemming from this 
greater emphasis on programming 
and partly the result of better 
qualified and better trained field 
forces, there has been a material 
curtailment of what might be 
termed “foot-in-the-door” selling by 
life insurance men. Today it is a 
vanishing type of salesmanship. 
Consequently, our business today is 
better sold. It is going to remain 
in force longer. It leaves fewer 
cases of resentment, the natural re- 
sult of high-pressure selling. This, 
needless to say, is vital to public re- 
lations, because one thing that has 
to be eliminated from the public 
mind is the concept that the agent 
is a high pressure artist. We have 
gone far toward the elimination of 
this concept, and a continued and 
concerted effort can eliminate it 
completely. 

Another reason agents enjoy such 
a high standing in the public mind 
today is that the agency body, as 
a whole, is a much better qualified 
force than ever before. Qualifiica- 
tion standards are much _ higher, 
both for entry into the business and 
for continuation in it. That, too, 
has been good for our status with 
the public. 

Still another thing which the 
agents, both individually and 
through this Association, have done 
in recent years which has made a 
clear imprint on public conscious- 
ness is the advancement of your 
own educational and training back- 
ground. By this, now, I do not mean 
your formal schooling or the com- 
pany training programs, but your 
own efforts for continuous study and 
for advanced training, including the 
CLU activity. These, of course, are 
activities which benefit the individ- 
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FTER I get my new prospect 


names, I divide them into 

three categories. There is the 
referred prospect where I have per- 
mission to use the reference’s name; 
there is the individual in a company 
where I have been doing business 
but I do not have permission to use 
a reference’s name, so I use the 
names of about five or ten men in 
that company; and then there is the 
name of an individual on whom I 
can get no lead on whatsoever, so 
I have to make a cold canvass. 


Before I go out to call on any 
one of these new prospects I always 
send out an individually typed 
letter. The reason I do that is be- 
cause down through the years it 
has proven very, very effective for 
me to get a good letter in there that 
has in it as much prestige-building 
ability as possible. I also try to 
convey in this letter that I work in 
a professional manner. I find that 
when I go to see these people, quite 
frequently they will say, “I received 
a letter from you a few days ago,” 
and every now and then they break 
down and compliment me on the 
letter. 

When I get into this new pros- 
pect’s office, I have three stand- 
ardized approaches that I _ use, 
depending on which of these three 
letters I send to him. My approach 
leads into one presentation, which 
I submit to at least 80 per cent of 
the people I call on. I am a client 
builder. Since I am building my 
business on this basis, I use the pro- 
gram selling method. When I call 
on a single fellow who is young, I 
tell him very frankly that if he 
travels the same path that millions 
of us have traveled, one of these 
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days he will have some real re- 
sponsibilities. If he is smart he will 
give consideration as to how he can 
work life insurance and annuities 
into his financial program now so 
that he can buy it on a much lower 
cost basis than will be the case 
when these responsibilities catch 
up with him. 

To the married man I assume he 
already has some life insurance, and 
I say to him: “I would be very 
pleased to review the insurance you 
already have purchased and pre- 
pare for you a report which will 
enable you to determine whether 
the insurance you now own is 
more than you need, just the 
amount you need, or whether you 
are short. In the event you are 
short, based on your actual require- 
ments, not any whims or fancies of 
mine, I will tell you what is the 
best form of insurance for you to 
buy the next time you are in the 
market.” 

In going through that process, 
I get out the record book that I 
carry of my own personal life in- 
surance, and I show him on one 
side, the benefits that will accrue 
to my family if I don’t live this 
thing out and, on the other side, I 
show him the benefits that I will 
receive if I live to retirement age. 

In order to demonstrate to him 
the kind of report I bring back, I 
carry around with me a sample. 
I got the idea of this report from 
“Lou” Behr of Chicago. My report 
is considerably smaller than Lou’s. 
He came in with a prospectus that 
went all over the top of a man’s 
desk. My entire report is an eight 
and a half by eleven page. In one 
column I indicate the benefits that 
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the prospect’s present insurance can 
be made to produce; in the column 
adjacent to it I put down the solu- 
tion he asked for. Obviously, if the 
left-hand column is lower than the 
right, he needs more insurance. | 
say to this prospective new client 
after he sees this, “Would a report 
of that kind be of any interest and 
value to you?” 

You will note that, up to this 
point, I have said absolutely nothing 
about the man buying any life in- 
surance. I find that the big majority 
of them will say, “Yes, I think it 
would be,” assuming some good life 
underwriter hasn’t been in a few 
weeks ahead of me and done the 
same thing. If he says, “That looks 
like it would be something that 
would be of interest to me,” then I! 
get out my form on which I take 
down what he feels must be pro- 
vided in his insurance program in 
order to make it work. I go over 
this form very carefully with him, 
having him outline the amount of 
income, the date when he wants to 
be prepared to retire, and so forth. 

When I finally get down to the 
bottom of this form, there is a ques- 
tion which says, “In the event the 
insurance you already own is not 
adequate to produce the _ results 
which you feel must be provided, 
how much are you in a position to 
save now, in addition to that which 
you already are paying on your in- 
surance program?” 

Now, the reason why I ask that 
very important question is this: 
When I first started to make up 
these reports 12 years ago, I found 
that I made a lot of them for fellows 
who turned gut to be pretty badly 
bent financially. I find it rather 
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difficult to make money on pros- 
pects who have no money. There- 
fore, I decided I would try to find a 
way to eliminate the fellow who is 
proke, so I put that question in this 
form. If he comes up with that 
answer and convinces me that he is 
broke, that’s all there is, because I 
say to him, “Now frankly, if it is 
going to take you five years to get 
on your feet after you have bought 
this house, or whatever it may be, 
by the time we get around to mak- 
ing up this report your situation in 
all probability is going to change 
anyway, so why should we bother 
to make up this report until you 
are ready to act on it?” 

After I complete this question as 
to how much he can put into new 
insurance, that concludes my fact- 
finding interview. If he looks like 
a prospect, I keep on calling. If 
he doesn’t, I call no more, because 
there are at least 10,000 people in 
the city of Cleveland with whom I 
would like to do business, so why 
should I fool around talking to 
people who don’t want to talk to 
me? 

With this information I go back 
to my office and prepare the solu- 
tion. Then I call the prospect for 
anew appointment. I try very hard 
to have that interview under as 
favorable circumstances as is pos- 
sible. The result is, quite frequently 
I submit these reports to a man in 
the living room of his home at night. 
I am not one who objects to going 
out at night. The only one who 
objects to that idea is Mrs. McFar- 
lane. I get the best results when 
I am sure I can get this man’s 
undivided attention. 

When I start the second inter- 
view, the first thing I do is go over 
this form we made out in the first 
interview which outlines the amount 
of income he wants his program to 
produce. I again emphasize the ob- 
jectives which he set, that he felt 
must be in his program. Then I get 
out my proposal and I go over it 
very, very slowly. I hang on each 
one of these items so he has plenty 
of time to digest each one of them 
before I move on to the next one. 
Then, when I get down to the point 
of naming the price, in other words, 
when I quote the premium, I keep 
still. I maintain that if we are smart 
enough when we reach that point 
in the interview, this prospect is 
going to start to look at the pro- 
posal we have brought back, and he 
is going to look at that retirement 
benefit and it very likely won’t be 
anywhere near the amount he felt 
he should have when he reaches the 
age when he wants to be prepared 


to retire. And I think if we keep 
still the thought will run through 
his mind: How am I going to get 
by on 75 dollars a month when I 
am 65 years old when I felt I must 
have at least $200? 

Then he comes down to the more 
important phases of this program; 
he sees where he needed $200 a 
month for his wife to raise their 
two children, and his present pro- 
gram only provides $125 a month. 
I maintain if we keep still that 
fellow will say in his own mind: 
How is my family going to con- 
tinue to live on $125 a month? So, 
I keep still. I have sat in interviews 
as long as fifteen minutes without 
a word having been said after the 
premium has been quoted. 

If there is any point in this pres- 
entation where I really keep my- 
self keyed up, where I want to be 
sure I catch every word this man 
says, it is at this point in the inter- 
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Although Frank L. McFarlane, 
CLU, is a graduate engineer of 
the University of Colorado, he 
decided to make life insurance 
his career and entered the busi- 
ness with Aetna in 1925. He re- 
mained with that company for 18 . 
years during which time he be- 
came one of its biggest producers. 
He has been a consistent member 
of the Million Dollar Round 
Table since 1941, and is a life 
and qualifying member of that 
distinguished group. In 1942, Mr. 
McFarlane joined the North- 
western Mutual as a special agent 
of the R. J. Dolwick Agency at 
Cleveland. His average produc- 
tion for the company has been in 
excess of $800,000 annually. On 
the educational side of life insur- 
ance Mr. McFarlane attended the 
Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau’s Managerial School in 
Chicago in 1934. He received his 
CLU designation in 1938. An ac- 
tive member of the Cleveland 
Life Underwriters Association, he 
served as president of that organ- 
ization during 1939-40. No less 
active in civic affairs of his city, 
Mr. McFarlane, during the war, 
was co-chairman of the Cleve- 
land War Finance Committee, 
and was responsible for the pay- 
roll deduction plan. Later he was 
made general chairman of the 
Greater Cleveland War Finance 
Committee. 
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view, because I believe if he is ever 
going to tip his hand as to just how 
he feels about the solution I have 
presented, he is going to tip it as 
soon as he comes out with the state- 
ment he makes after I have quoted 
him the premium. 

Here is what happens in the ma- 
jority of cases that I work on: The 
individual will say to me, “That is 
grand, and I appreciate your work- 
ing it out for me, but before I can 
get that kind of money out of my 
budget I have got to go home-and 
study it.” 

When they say that to me I say, 
“That’s fine. If we accomplished 
that much, I have obtained every- 
thing I want today. My time has 
been very well spent. How soon will 
you be able to do this checking so 
you can give me an answer?” 

That ends my second interview. 
I want to say, very frankly, I rarely 
sell a case on the second interview. 
I close most of my business on the 
third or fourth interview. 

When we come back for the third 
interview, this man has taken my 
proposal home, he has studied it 
over, and I know if he grants me 
an appointment he is going to talk 
“turkey.” I again review my pro- 
posal with my prospect. I maintain 
that if we have been very, very 
careful in keeping this man 100 per 
cent in accord with all of the items 
in this program so we don’t lose 
him any place along the line, the 
matter of closing is nothing more 
than -the asking of a simple ques- 
tion, such as: “How would you pre- 
fer to pay this premium?” I think 
it is as simple as that. 

I have no quarrel with those of 
you who go out and sell the exam- 
ination first and then after the man 
has passed the examination you 
come around and sell him the insur- 
ance. I have tried that a few times. 
I haven’t quite as much hair as I 
had when I started that type of 
interview. That system just doesn’t 
work for me. Therefore, I have 
tried to use a very low pressure 
method, playing the game of being 
very attentive to what the prospect 
has to say. I definitely hold back 
my conversation in the closing 
phases of my interview so that I 
force this man to talk. If I keep 
quiet, I force him to talk and quite 
frequently he will say: “What do we 
do to get this plan underway?” 

This is the way I close business. 
Once I get the fellow agreed to buy, 
I know no trick or unusual way of 
getting him to the doctor. I usually 
have him come to my Office after 
he has finished with the examina- 
tion, and then we go to lunch to- 
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gether. I try to get as close to these 
fellows as I possibly can. 


Policy Record Book 


When the policy comes back I 
get all the beneficiary settlement 
provisions, and then I take to this 
new client a policy record book. I 
maintain that these policy record 
books are the best medium, for 
tying that man up to you as his 
underwriter, of anything we can 
possibly bring to him. 

Incidentally, these policy record 
books have proven to be extremely 
valuable to me. Quite frankly, the 
clients will, of their own accord, 
say “I know of several fellows who 
I think would like to have the same 
sort of thing done for them.” One 
night, one of the executives of the 
Thompson Products Company gave 
me a list of 28 men. He told me not 
to call on them on the same day. 
He said, however, it was all right 
for to mention his name. That has 
developed for me a long chain of 
prospects and new clients. 

That completes my program for 
the making of a satisfied client. 


Prestige Building 


There is one more phase of my 
business, in which I take a tremen- 
dous amount of interest, that I 
would like to briefly touch on, and 
that is the subject of prestige-build- 
ing. I have long been of the opinion 
that any one in our business who 
aspires to greater production 
heights than that achieved by “Joe 
Average” in the life insurance busi- 
ness, has got to give a great deal 
of consideration as to how he can 
improve his reputation in the com- 
munity in which he resides. 

I have used down through the 
years, five ways to build up the 
name of McFarlane in the City of 
Cleveland. I know that sounds a 
little egotistical. But there is no 
reason why I should hold back, if 
I do it in a dignified manner. Your 
large corporations do the same 
thing, and so why should I hide 
my light under a bushel. What I am 
doing, in my five plans to improve 
my reputation in my community, is 
this: 

The first one is what I call the 
well satisfied client influence. I am 
trying to do the best possible job 
for these clients of mine so that 
they are at all times well satisfied 
with the type of work I am doing 
for them. When these clients get 
in a bridge game, or a golf game, 
or what have you, and the subject 
of life insurance comes up, I am 
very hopeful that they are going to 
say something complimentary about 
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me and urge their friends to see 
me before they purchase new in- 
surance. 

Secondly, when I set out to obtain 
my CLU degree, I hoped it would 
build some prestige for me. When 
I received my degree in 1938 I got 
some newspaper publicity in all the 
Cleveland newspapers. I received 
letters from 75 or 80 people outside 
the insurance business that I didn’t 
realize were paying the slightest 
bit of attention to me. They com- 
plimented me on getting that desig- 
nation, and the resultant good it 
would do for my clients. 

My third plan was to take an 
active part in the Underwriters As- 
sociation in Cleveland. When I was 
president I got a wonderful lot of 
newspaper publicity. 

The fourth thing I have been do- 
ing is something with which my 
general agent helped me. This idea 
came from “Oz” Bethea of the Penn 
Mutual in New York City. He told 
me that one of his men was asked 
by the Penn Mutual to go out and 
talk to a number of the company’s 
agencies. While he was gone, “Oz” 
wrote a letter to all of this fellow’s 
policyholders complimenting them 
on selecting a man who was so 
highly thought of by the company 
that he was asked to go out and talk 
to a number of the company’s 
agencies. 

That gave me an idea. I got out 
some of the clippings that have ap- 
peared with regard to me in the 
life insurance business. I mounted 
them, pasting in the center my pic- 
ture that appeared in the Cleveland 
newspapers when I was elected 
president of the Life Underwriters 
Association. All around the picture 
were statements pertaining to talks, 
such as the one I made at the Na- 
tional Association, and talks I have 
made to a number of life under- 
writers associations around the 
country. We merely have the head- 
lines of these activities on the sheet. 
After we had this reproduced, my 
general agent wrote a letter to all 
of my clients and good prospects 
telling them that this was a copy of 
a page from our agency bulletin, 
that he thought they might like to 
see. Obviously, I couldn’t send that 
out, but my general agent could. 
For months after this was out, I 
would meet people on the streets of 
Cleveland and they would say to 
me, “Frank, I certainly have been 
hearing some. nice things about 
you.” 

My last, and most important 
prestige building department, so to 
speak, is the taking of an active 
part in civic activities around our 


community. My wife got me mixed 
up in the first one. She is a Smith 
College girl, and Smith College 
went out, as you know, to raise 
seven million dollars. I was asked 
by the Cleveland Smith Club to 
address their organization meeting 
and tell them how to raise the 
money. I don’t know, but some way 
or another that spread around, and 
I have addressed six other groups 
since then. It gets me in front of 
the kind of people I want to know. 
I don’t, of course, in any manner 
benefit from this except it builds 
up the name of Frank McFarlane 
very favorably in my community. 


The second thing to which I am 
devoting a tremendous amount of 
time, is our Community Chest. | 
started in 1929 at the bottom in the 
Industrial division, calling on six 
or seven companies. Little by little 
I have worked myself up and two 
years ago I was made the chairman 
of the Industrial division. There are 
2200 companies in Cleveland, and 
all of the letters and booklets sent 
during this campaign to these com- 
panies show the name of Frank Mc- 
Farlane as chairman of the Indus- 
trial division. I don’t believe this is 
making it harder for me to sell life 
insurance in any of these companies. 

The last thing I want to mention 
in connection with prestige building 
is tops. It’s the best thing I ever 
did from the standpoint of a com- 
munity activity—the work I did on 
the War Loan. Throughout the first 
six war loan drives I alternated 
with one of the other boys in 
Cleveland as chairman of the Pay- 
roll Savings Division of the War 
Finance Committee. At the end of 
the sixth drive the chairman of the 
Ohio War Finance Committee came 
around and said, “Frank, will you 
be the general chairman for Greater 
Cleveland War Finance Commit- 
tee?” I took the job. 

Now, this is the point I would 
like to get across to you all. I felt 
throughout that year that I was 
getting business because of _ this 
activity. For example, in the course 
of one of these drives the vice-pres- 
ident of one of our very largest 
companies in Cleveland called up 
and said, “Frank, do you know any- 
thing about pensions?” 

I said, “I have heard about them. 
What do you want to know?” 

He said, “Well, we have got 4 
problem down here and if you can 
handle it, we want you to take 
care of it.” He said, “The president 
will call you in a little while.” 

Sure enough the president did 
call me. What they wanted to do 
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was to buy a very sizeable annuity. 
After I had worked out all the 
details, I went down to get the 
check (the application was signed 
by the proposed annuitant) and 
when the president of the company 
handed me the check, he. said, 
“Frank, you have been doing a lot 
of these thankless jobs around this 
town for the betterment of the 
community. Sometimes you may 
have wondered whether it pays. 
Here is a tangible evidence of the 
fact that it does.” 

In conclusion, may I merely make 
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this one last observation: I believe 
any of you who want to build your 
business on a client-building basis 
can determine the number of clients 
you should have in order to reach 
your all-time high production goal. 
In my own case I have established 
the fact that I will need 500 clients 
to reach the goal I am shooting for. 
The average good buyer buys a new 
policy every three years. I am as- 
suming that my clients will buy a 
new contract from me every five 
years. When I have 500 clients, if 
one out of five buys each year I 


EXTRA 


POLICIES 


Sy Luan Lung Ching 


et. & 
Prudential, Honolulu 


first achieved a million a year 

production some five years ago. 

at that time I changed my view 
on the role of a life underwriier 
from a policy salesman to that of a 
builder of financial security. 

You have heard the story of the 
three workmen laying bricks at a 
certain street corner. A _ passerby 
asked the first what he was doing. 
‘I am laying bricks,” he said. In 
answer to the same question the 
second man replied, “I am working 
for ten dollars a day.” But the 
third, man when asked the same 
question looked up and said, “Don’t 
vou see, I am helping to build a 
athedral.” 

Prior to five years ago, I was 
just laying bricks. Today, I am 
lelping to build a cathedral. 

Some people have the knack of 


selling complete programs every time 


their clients buy some _ insurance. 
I haven’t been able to do that so I 
have resorted to the practice of 
sending for extra policies in order 
to complete their program of finan- 


cial security. If I think a man 
should have $50,000 and he has 
decided to take $10,000, I am not 
going to step and try to convince 
him that he should have $50,000. 
I will take his application for 
$10,000 but you can be sure that I 
will send for the extra $40,000. 

Some agents have raised objec- 
tions to this method of selling. They 
say I am overloading the poor client. 
If there has been overloading in 
some instances, this overselling has 
been greatly offset by the large 
number of people who have bought 
large amounts of insurance who 
under ordinary circumstances would 
not have bought the additional 
amounts. It has been offset by the 
many widows who are grateful be- 
cause some agent had placed an 
extra policy or two on their hus- 
bands. 

By trying to help a client build 
a program of financial security 
through this method, I have been 
able to increase my _ production 
from six to seven hundred thousand 


will write a hundred applications 
on the lives of my clients. I am 
hoping to make the second phase of 
this program work in that I want to 
educate these 500 clients to think 
so well of me that they will send 
me the names of at least 25 people 
in the course of a year with whom 
I can do business. Thus I will be 
writing 125 applications every year. 
My average production runs some- 
thing in excess of $10,000 per case. 
Therefore, I hope to consistently 
have a production of around one 
million and a quarter every year. 
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Quan L. Ching, CLU, is a life 
member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table. An active member 
of the Hawaiian Association .of 
Life Underwriters, he served as 
a director during 1945-46. Mr. 
Ching was appointed a part-time 
agent for Prudential back in 1930. 
At that time he had scarcely 
passed his twenty-fifth birthday 
and had received his degree from 
the University of Hawaii only a 
year or two before. As an under- 
paid school teacher in Honolulu, 
Mr. Ching had entered the life 
insurance field on a_ part-time 
basis merely as a means to aug- 
ment his meager income. His 
initi2l success in the latter field, 
however, was so encouraging that 
he soon abandoned teaching to 
devote his full time to the far 
more lucrative business of sell- 
ing life insurance. In 1947 he 
ranked fifth among his company’s 
special agents. In that category, 
he ranked third in the Hawaiian 
agency. 
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 phloug City Streets 


BY W. EUGENE ROESCH 


Field Editor, The Spectator 


JACKSON: This Mississippi city is 
one of my favorites in the South 
and I think that, for its size, it 
possesses many advantages which a 
larger municipality might well envy. 
Its facilities for travelers are excel- 
lent—and that goes for hotels, road- 
ways, air approach and almost any- 
thing else you can conjure up. Of 
course, it neither has nor does it 
want the kind of extra-curricular 
activities that make Chicago the 
entertainment center of this conti- 
nent. What it does have is good 
business establishments, good homes 
and a good future. I enjoyed talk- 
ing there, recently, with Dr. H. M. 
Faser, head of the agency depart- 
ment of the Lamar Life Insurance 
Company, which occupies the Lamar 
Life Building in Jackson. He is a 
man with many years of experience 
who knows something about almost 
everything that is going on in his 
State—and knows a great deal 
deal about life insurance manage- 
ment. Detail work of his office is 
carried out by Miss Mildred Bra- 
shear who has been with Lamar Life 
a long time and has the routine of 
mail contact with producers down 
to a science. 


WACO: I flew into this thriving 
Texas city for a chat, among others, 
with Tom C. Sharp, Jr., who be- 
came agency vice-president of the 
Texas Life Insurance Company of 
Waco on August 1. Tom went to 
the Texas Life after a long experi- 
ence in agency and production work 
with the Great Southern Life of 
Houston. Most recently (and since 
1941) he has been agency manager 
for Central Texas with the Great 
Southern, except for extended serv- 
ice with the Air Forces during the 
war. The Texas Life will shortly 
embark on an intensive expansion 
program in Texas and that process 
will be spearheaded by Tom Sharp 
for the agency forces, at the same 
time that it will get the full atten- 
tion of my good friend Joe G. Reece, 
who is director of public relations 
for the Texas Life. 


AUSTIN: In this capitol city of the 
Lone Star State I missed Lloyd L. 
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Grove, agency director of the West- 
ern Reserve Life Insurance Com- 
pany, which is the largest life in- 
surance cOmpany having its home 
office in Austin. Lloyd was off on 
a trip to the Pacific Coast. How- 
ever, I had the pleasure of a long 
visit with Vice-President H. B. Cala- 
han of that company and with 
Agency Secretary J. S. Breed. Talk- 
ing with Mr. Calahan, I learned that 
he had at one time handled tractors 
in South America and had also been 
in the automobile business in the 
Southwest. The “mechanical lines,” 
however, are far behind him now 
and he has long been an important 
factor in the remarkable growth 
which the Western Reserve Life has 
shown. This company, like many 
others in Texas, is stepping-up the 
pace of its production work while, 
at the same time, putting more and 
more insistence on qualified agents 
rather than on the mere appoint- 
ment of numbers of producers. 


HOUSTON: The many friends of 
A. T. Everett in this Texas metrop- 
olis are congratulating him on 
his new post, much as they dislike 
seeing him leave Houston. He has 
been appointed superintendent of 
agencies in charge of 15 ordinary 
agencies and all detached offices in 
11 Western States for the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America, 
which has its main home office in 
Newark, N. J. Mr. Everett has his 
new headauarters in Los Angeles, 
where the Prudential is building an 
eight million dollar structure to 
house its Western personnel as the 
first move in a decentralization pro- 
gram. The new Los Angeles office 
will onerate in over 11 Western 
States and will function separately 
from the Newark home office, ex- 
cept for major management deci- 
sions. Mr. Everett opened the 
Houston agency of the Prudential 
in August of 1946 and, as manager, 
has made it one of the leading 
agencies of the Prudential through- 
out the nation. He is a former direc- 
tor of the Houston Association of 
Life Underwriters and is a _ past- 
president of the Houston General 
Agents & Managers Association. 


a year to over a million. There 
are many of you today who are 
selling annually more than $600,000 
but less than a million. If you pro- 
gram your client’s insurance and 
send for those extra policies to 
fulfill their, needs you can easily 
rise into the million dollar class. 

For the benefit of those who are 
not in the habit of sending for 
extras, I am going to discuss briefly 
some situations where I have sent 
for extras and have placed the 
policies. 

When your client buys a policy, 
pays premium on the monthly basis 
and the premium happens to be an 
odd amount, send for an extra to 
make the premium an even amount. 
Let us suppose that he has just 
bought a policy with a monthly 
premium of $12.41 per month. 
Either send for an additional policy 
with a monthly premium of $2.59 
or send for an additional policy 
with a monthly premium of $15.00. 

You men who are working with 
army and navy allotments have 
wonderful opportunities to increase 
your productions’ through _ this 
medium of extra policies by way of 
even monthly premiums. Last year 
one of the men in my territory, 
who sold mostly to army and navy 
personnel through monthly salary 
allotments, told me he _ increased 
his production for the year by over 
$150,000 by simply suggesting to 
his clients that the premiums be 
made to even amounts. 

Likewise, when your client has 
an odd amount of insurance, send 
for an extra to make his total 
amount even. Let us say that you 
have just sold a man some insur- 
ance and his total amount now is 
$91,500. Send for the extra $8,500. 
He will pride himself for owning 
an even $100,000 and this pride will 
help you to place the extra $8,500. 

Recently, I have been able to 
place a number of extras using this 
same principle but using the double 
indemnity feature as the reason for 
the extras. I remember the case 
of a doctor who has $7,500 with 
double indemnity in my company. 
I sold him $26,570. At the time 
of signing the application he told me 
he wanted the accidental death 
feature and if I could not get it 
for him he would not accept the 
policy, and that in that case, I would 
have to return his deposit. My 
company will issue a total of $50,000 
on one life, so, realizing this man 
was determined to have the double 
indemnity feature, I sent for the 
balance of the $50,000 which is 
$15,530. Both policies were ac- 
cepted, 
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Do you send for an extra when 
a man buys a policy from you and 
pays the annual premium in ad- 
vance? If you are not doing it, 
you should try it. The results may 
amaze you. 

When a man pays an annual 
premium in advance, it indicates 
he has the .ability to pay. You 
should take advantage of this fact 
and send for the extra. All you 
need to do when you deliver the 
policy is to show him why he needs 
it. Since he has the ability to pay, 
it will be difficult for him to refuse 
acceptance of the policy. 

If you will check your own 
records; the records of your com- 
pany, as well as the records of 
other men in the field, you will 
find that most men buy insurance 
during their age change month. In 
other words, during the age change 
month, you have the best chance 
of selling him something. Realizing 
this, you should send out extras for 
those clients who bought during the 
age change month. 

Many individuals rebel because 
they are charged extra for some- 
thing today which they could have 
gotten at a cheaper price a few 
days or a short while ago. Taking 
advantage of this little bit of 
human behavior, I have been able 
to place a good number of extras 
on the strength that the price was 
going up. 

After working hard and finally 
closing a case you might suddenly 
find that the applicant is likely to 
be rated because of medical findings. 
You will probably sit tight and keep 
your fingers crossed hoping that the 
man will be all right. 

To me, a situation like this calls 
for an extra policy. The man will 
either be rated or he will be given 
insurance at standard rates. In 
either event you have the best 
reason in the world for him to take 
the extra. 

In my experience, I have found 
that when a man who expects to 
be rated is not rated, he believes 
he is getting insurance at a bargain. 
Therefore it takes little effort to 
get him to take the additional. If 
he is rated, I can put fear into him. 
This fear is the fear of getting worse 
and maybe become’ uninsurable 
later on. By accepting the amount 
applied for and the extra, he has 
everything to gain and nothing to 
lose. Either he will get better or 
he will get worse. If he gets better 
his rating can be reduced or even 
removed. If he gets worse he is 
lucky in having insurance at a 
lower rate than is justifiable. 


(Continued on Page 53) 
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PASSING 
JUDGMENT 


Halsey OD. 
Josephson 


C. L. U. 


Bank and Trust Company of King City, had just made his exit from 
the monthly luncheon meeting of the Bankers Club. He had apologized 
because of a 2:30 business appointment. Actually, his appointment was 
with the golf pro for an hour’s instruction on the approach shot. 


“He’s really not a terrible fellow,” said Howard O. Chadwick of the 
First National. “If he enly h-d sense enough to confine his opinions to 
his family and us, I believe I could tolerate him.” 


Unfortunately, Taylor Fitzhugh Marshall didn’t have nearly that much 
sense and Chadwick knew it. Marshall headed the bank only because 
his family had controlled it for years. After four years at Princeton, 
four years of fun interrupted each fall by his inability to learn the 
football signals, he was graduated. He immediately entered his family’s 
King City Bank. 


Ten years later, at the age of 33, he was made president. His boom- 
ing voice, magnificently tailored dark blue suits and sun tan h2s made him 
a favorite of many peop'e who either had a yen to belong to King City 
aristocracy, or who actually did. There was no doubt in Marshall’s 
mind that he had arrived. 


At this point, Marshall received another of his hundreds of purely 
fortuitous breaks. John P. Adams, he7d of Adams Shoes, Inc., whose 
firm would have gone on the rocks but for a particularly large loan from 
the Commercial Bank and Trust Company, was made program chairman 
of the annual shoe manufacturers Convention at King City. He invited 
Taylor Fitzhugh Marshall to make the concluding address. 


It was a rousing success. Before 500 hang-over sufferers, Marshall 
ended a flag-waving harangue with the assurance “th-t despite the ac- 
tivities of bewhiskered radica’s, our country will march on to ever and 
ever greater heights. My friends, with your cooperation and the co- 
operation of millions like you, the United States will lead the world to 
hitherto unbelievable prosperity.” 


Tee FITZHUGH MARSHALL, president of the Commercial 


Marshall, himself, w2s amazed to find that his final sentence was 
terrific newspaper stuff. His publicity agent, hired at the rate of $3000 
annually, went to town. From Maine to California, the people learned 
that “Banker Sees Continued Prosperity.” It was sensational. Marshall, 
beyond any doubt whatever, had attained the heights. 


Howard O. Chadwick and the other members of the King City Bankers 
Club, however, weren’t havpy. They thought Marshall’s high-powered 
nonsense was dangerous—that the people should know the facts. They 
felt, also, that to have one of their number acting like a cheer-leader at 
a football game was a reflection on their profession. 


But Marshall went or—and on. Last Friday, after hundreds of such 
talks, he appeared as final speaker at the 25th Annual King City Life 
Underwriters’ Sales Congress. He wore his newest blue suit and his 
deepest sun tan. He concluded his loud and lengthy address on a 
familiar note. He said, “Despite the activities of bewhiskered radicals, 
our country will march on to ever and ever greater heights. My friends, 
with your cooperation and the cooperation of millions like you, the 
United States will lead the world to hitherto unbelievable prosperity.” 


The underwriters were entranced. At last they knew—from the 
mouth of an expert—which way the world was turning. They rose to a 
man and gave him a tremendous ovation. 

Next day, Howard O. Chadwick, with the morning newspaper on his 
lap, said to his wife, “I see that dope Marshall is at it again.” 
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As leading woman agent of 
the Phoenix Mutual, since enter- 
ing the business with that com- 
pany in 1942, Norma Wasson has 
qualified each year for’ the 
Women’s Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table, and for the Presi- 
dent’s Field Staff of her company 
during that time. Miss Wasson 
has served as chairman of the 
Women’s Division in Kansas City 
and as director of the Kansas 
City Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion. She has also served as an 
executive committee member of 
the Women’s Quarter Million 
Dollar Round Table. She has 
appeared as a speaker at the 
National Convention of the 
Phoenix Mutual and the Women’s 
Group in Kansas City, as well as 
the Wisconsin State Association 
meeting. 


EMININELY speaking these are 
F superb times. No one is more 
aware than the life underwriter 
of the increasing prominence of 
women in every rank of commerce 
and industry, as well as in govern- 
ment and the professions. A few 
years ago their influence had not 
been felt in any of these fields. 
This was forcibly brought to my 
attention at a Women’s Chamber 
of Commerce luncheon in Kansas 
City a few weeks ago. The editor 
of the woman’s page of our paper 
spoke on the subject of fashion. 
It is incredible that, at the time 
Godey’s Fashion Book was being 
prepared for its debut, the publish- 
ers were apprehensive of financial 
failure because so few women could 
read. Had those same _ publishers 
been prognosticators they would 
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THANKS 
DAME 
ORTUNE 


by 
Norma Wassou 


Kansas City 
Phoenix Mutual Life 


have known that in a few years 
fashions would be one of the larg- 
est industries of our country, with 
much credit due to women who 


could read. 
Then again, while browsing 
through an old book, I found 


further evidence of our progress. 
The book contained a reprint of an 
editorial offering advice to the femi- 
nine aspirant to financial security 
of less than 70 years ago. ‘What 
field of labor would you choose to 
enter? You have not profession. You 
have not experience or ability to 
fill places of responsibility. But 
there is a field of labor that needs 
willing and competent hands. The 
overworked wives and mothers of 
our country are begging for efficient 
help. With a month’s study and ex- 
perience you could become good 
cooks or housekeepers.” It is quite 
an evolution from dish washing to 
estate planning and I, for one, am 
everlastingly grateful that I am 
earning a living in the latter era. 

While the bonds of discrimination 
were being loosened so we could 
at last follow the guidance of our 
hearts and our wills, Dame Fortune 
was busily engaged designing life 
underwriting as the near perfect 
career for women. There are, still, 
comparatively few women who have 
recognized this, but of those the 


majority are happy, well-integrated, 
and financially successful. They 
envy no other business or profes- 
sional woman and that is saying a 
great deal. This is true, perhaps, 
because so many of the qualities 
necessary for success in underwrit- 
ing are eminently possessed by 
women. 

Personality is an intangible some- 
thing, but we know there are cer- 
tain definable personality traits 
that are almost indispensible in 
successful selling. First is skill in 
getting along with others. A recent 
survey claims that the single ability 
most essential to success is the 
ability to get along with people. In 
this particular phase, our feminine 
heritage and our feminine training 
serves us well. Remember our pina- 
fore days when the popular saying 
was “Sugar and Spice and every- 
thing nice, that’s what little girls 
are made of. Snakes and snails and 
puppy dog tails, that’s what little 
boys are made of.” 

Perhaps the author was a bit pre- 
judiced, but still there is some 
merit in the lines, when you recal! 
that our male contemporaries were 
most generally playing cops and 
robbers and getting into mischief 
while we were being schooled in 
the advantages of being perfect 
little ladies. The emphasis was 
usually on politeness, kindness and 
consideration of others—these were 
essential—unless, of course, we 
wanted to grow up and be old 
maids. Whether most of us develop- 
ed these qualities as a result of this 
fear is not important; it is import- 
ant that today they are numbered 
among our assets. 

In addition to early training. 
there is, in most women, an inher- 
ent quality of diplomacy, a desire 
for harmony in human relation- 
ships. This manifests itself in the 
ability to handle many situations 
with a minimum of friction. Be- 
cause of it, we are often able to 
skilfully guide our clients to posi- 
tive decisions, and, as one of my 
woman clients said, “and I like you 
for doing it.” We awaken in others 
the same attitude we hold toward 
them and our sincerity, as well as 
our kind and cheerful words, wil! 
keep clients as well as make them. 

Life underwriting, with its daily 
contacts, enriches our lives and 
betters our personalities, but, para- 
doxically, there are at least two 
great hazards in our work that can 
just as easily destroy our personali- 
ties. I hope my home office wil! 
never hear of this but—it can des- 
troy personality if we work too 
hard. Someone has said, “If you put 
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your nose to the grindstone and 
hold it there long enough, you will 
forget there is such a thing as a 
pabbling brook, birds that sing, and 
of these three things will your 
world compose, yourself, the stone 
and your poor damed nose.” To add 
to this evidence is a paragraph 
from another author which inci- 
dentally was given to me by a 
member of our group after our 
meeting in Boston last year: 

“There is no more deceptive 
means of feeling important, no sur- 
er route to a deadened spirit, than 
the act of being eternally and in- 
fernally busy. Being busy is a 
dangerous drug, Some of this drug, 
this busyness, we all need, but it 
is habit forming and if we take 
too much, if we count that day lost 
when we aren’t busy from getting 
up time to going to bed time, we 
become animated dolls, with wheels 
instead of minds, and tubes and 
coils instead of feelings.’ Of course. 
neither do we want to be like the 
man who was so fascinated by work 
that he could sit and look at it for 
hours. 

If, however, we become afflicted 
with this busyness disease we will 
lose more than we gain. Charles 
Darwin admitted this when he said, 
‘If I had my life to live over I 
would make it a rule to read some 
poetry and listen to some music at 
least once each week, for perhaps 
the parts of my brain now atrophied 
would thus have been kept active 
through use,” And then he added, 
“The loss of these tastes is a loss 
of happiness, and may possibly be 
injurious to the intellect and more 
probably to the moral character by 
enfeebling the emotional part of 
our nature.” The same _ thought 
was expressed by the poet who said, 
‘The world is too much with us, 
getting and spending we lay waste 
our powers.” 

Perhaps working harder and 
harder may bring its financial gains 
but if it does, we may find that we 
are in the same position as the 
little boy who was offered three ap- 
ples. The first apple he grasped in 
his right hand with a radiant smile. 
The second he took in his left hand 
and crowed with pleasure. But then 
the third was extended to him. In 
reaching for it he dropped all three 
and then, of course, he howled 
lustily. His was an early lesson, but 
lt proves there are more riches in 
this world than we can enjoy, and 
sometimes the pursuit of wealth is 
more pleasant than the possession. 

The second hazard in underwrit- 
Ing affects some more than others. 


And happily, its effect diminishes as 
our experience increases. It is those 
moods of depression, that “I’ll never 
write another policy” feeling. Per- 
sonality is based on a foundation of 
human nature which, unfortunately, 
is not always on the heights but 
subject to moods. The very nature 
of our work brings added emphasis 
to these moods. To be bright and 
cheerful often requires real effort. 
To succeed in this, we must manage 
ourselves almost as though we were 
someone else. But the real solution 
to all problems of moods is found in 
faith and perseverance There again 
our feminine heritage comes to our 
aid for while faith and persever- 
ance are not purely feminine traits 
they are dominant in our nature. 
“Faith,” says Napoleon Hill, “is the 
eternal elixir which gives life, 


power and action to thought.” 

I sincerely say thanks to Dame 
Fortune for giving us superb busi- 
ness opportunities, for giving us 
personality traits essential for suc- 
cess, and for giving us faith and 
perseverance. If these seem like 
trifles remember that Michael 
Angelo said, “Trifles make per- 
fection, but perfection itself is no 
trifle.” 

As underwriters we shall suffer 
both glee and gloom, dole and de- 
light. If we use these means to 
ripen our minds, if we use every 
experience as a stepping stone, 
every sensation as a new point of 
view, this is true wisdom. When 
our lessons are learned we can say 
with Shakespeare, “Ripeness is all.” 
We will be real women as well as 
as real underwriters. 


THE LITTLE THINGS IN LIFE 


2y Mary C. MeKeon 


Prudential, Arlington, N. J. 


UST two years ago the props 

were knocked from under my 

security by the sale of the firm 
for which I had been working, and, 
although the new owners Offered 
me a position at a substantial in- 
crease in salary, I hesitated to ac- 
cept lest the current upheaval re- 
peat itself at a later date. I decided 
that the only way to have security 
in life is to build it for oneself, so 
I set out to find a business. 

The newspapers were full of list- 
ings of delicatessens, confectionery 
stores, and garages, but somehow I 
just couldn’t visualize myself in the 
role of proprietress of any of them. 
Someone casually suggested life 
insurance to me as a possibility, but 
I only laughed because, at that 
very moment, my father was trying 
to persuade me to convert my group 
insurance, and I couldn’t see why 
I should. After all, I had $2,000 of 
life insurance, which was certainly 
enough to bury me, and so far as I 
was concerned that was the only 
reason I should own it. 

However, the fact that I knew 
absolutely nothing about the busi- 
ness, and no one who was in it, 
aroused my curiosity enough to 
make me investigate. I had never 
before even heard of The National 
Association of Life Underwriters 
but, by some stroke of good for- 
tune, I stumbled upon its office in 


New York and there was given a 
little book entitled Life Underwrit- 
ing—A Career For Women. That 
was the first of many “little things” 
which I have since learned mean as 
much in life insurance as I have 
always believed they mean in life. 
Through that book many of you 
women became my inspiration, and 
your brief stories are what con- 
vinced me that perhaps I, too, could 
carve a niche in this great profes- 
sion. 

Late in 1946 I timidly entered 
Prudential’s training classes, as 
green a recruit as they had ever 
had. All during the course, I wor- 
ried about how I would ever get 
myself across a prospect’s threshold. 
I was sure I knew a lot of so-called 
“Grade A” prospects, but I felt I 
néeded some magic formula to give 
me the courage to approach them on 
their problems of security. Then 
suddenly “out of the blue’ came 
the answer. I was referred to a doc- 
tor who wanted to set up an edu- 
cational program for his two sons. 
This gave me the cue, and unknow- 
ingly these two youngsters founded 
“My Stork Club,” which was soon 
able to boast of a flock of small fry 
and a number of fathers as honorary 
members. 

The Prudential Baby Book be- 
came my “bell-ringer and door- 
opener.” I realized that I wasn’t 
ready to tackle big programs or big 
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prospects, so I stuck to the little 
ones—the babies, whose mothers I 
could chat with freely about bottles 
and formulas, and whose dads I 
could tease a bit about putting 
Johnny out to work. Once in the 
home, I find it comparatively simple 
to shift the focus of attention from 
the child’s to the father’s insurance 
needs, especially since the comple- 
tion of a juvenile application gives 
me exactly the information I want 
regarding dad’s policies. 

I try to plant a few seeds of 
thought for pop to mull over con- 
cerning the inadequacy of mama’s 
emergency bank account, and when 
I go back with the baby’s policy I 
bring along a chart to show dad 
how Junior’s arrival has increased 
his Social Security and what addi- 
tional savings are required to keep 
the wolf away from the door. This 
technique doesn’t always work, but 
in many cases it has and has re- 
sulted in sizable policies on people 
whom I would never have been able 
to approach, had there not been a 
new baby in tk2 family. Over $135,- 
000 of my 1947 adult business can be 
indirectly attributed to small fry. 

For the average youngster him- 
self, I usually reeommend Twenty 
Payment Life. However, if I feel 
that papa’s personal program and 
pocketbook warrant a larger saving, 
I suggest an educational plan, re- 
gardless of the sex of the child. If 
dad has adequate life insurance 
himself, he may not be able to af- 
ford an endowment policy for the 
baby, but very often grandpa can 
afford it and is a good prospect. He 
never went to college himself, and, 
when his son was there during the 
depression years, it was a struggle 
to scrape together enough money to 
pay his tuition. For all the “extra’s” 
Bill had to do odd jobs on the 
campus. But grandpa’s family re- 
sponsibilities are over now, his 
business is flourishing, and Bill, Jr., 
is the light of his life. How can he 
say “no”, especially since grandma 
and he can now jointly give each of 
the children as much as $6,000 per 
year as a tax-free gift? People of 
means are also impressed by the 
savings which can be effected by 
paying premiums in advance. In 
these days of low investment yields, 
how else can a man make about a 
$1,200 profit and at the same time 
put a boy through college? 

Of course the ideal way to write 
an educational plan is on the life of 
the father, and my favorite case of 
this kind was the outgrowth of a 
little service. The chief executive 
of a large corporation in my neigh- 
borhood was in the habit of letting 
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Newcomer 


Mary McKeon, a relative new- 
comer to the busines, entered the 
life insurance profession as a 
special agent for Prudential at 
the end of 1946. For the year 
of 1947, Miss McKeon led all 
Prudential women agents 
throughout the year. In addi- 
tion to this accomplishment, she 
qualified for the Quarter Million 
Dollar Round Table in 1947-48, 
and 1948-49. Miss McKeon is a 
member of the Association of 
Life Underwriters of Northern 
New Jersey and the League of 
Life Insurance Women. 


NHR 


two of his old Prudential contracts 
ride on the grace period, and each 
month on about the 29th day of 
grace I would have to remind his 
secretary to have a check mailed 
immediately. He is an important 
middle-aged industrialist of consid- 
erable wealth, and I was sure he 
must have a capable underwriter to 
handle his insurance problems. Yet 
I could never understand why he 
was paying premiums monthly. Fi- 
nally, one day, I became so bold as 
to suggest a change to another mode 
of payment and the insertion of the 
automatic premium loan clause. Mr. 
Executive agreed, and he seemed 
delighted to have someone take an 
interest in his insurance. 

When I picked up his policies, I 
found that his beneficiary provision 
was disinheriting his seven-year-old 
daughter. He was extremely grate- 
ful for my discovery because his 
estate involved over a quarter-mil- 
lion dollars and everything was set 
up the same way. That simple sug- 
gestion of mine to make his policies 
lapse-proof, from which I expected 
no return other than good-will, has 
paid big dividends. To date I have 
written a retirement plan for his 
wife and two policies on him for his 
daughters’ education. In addition, I 
now have pending a $126,000 pro- 
gram on his life and a $40,000 one 
on his attorney’s, to whom he re- 
ferred me. 

Have you ever tried to sell an 
oldtimer a retirement plan for a 
little shaver? One day last February 
I drove out-to the country to see a 
friend who was ill. It was purely a 
social call, and since “Uncle Ed”, 
as I and hundreds of others always 
affectionately called him, was 78 
years of age, insurance was the 
farthest thing from my mind. With 


great pride he introduced me to Pat, 
his five-year-old grand-nephew for 
whom he had dreams of guarantee. 
ing a college education through 
Building and Loan. I asked him why 
he didn’t try insurance. He said he 
had never thought of it but if ] 
could show him something he could 
pay all at once he would consider it, 

In my plan I included $4,000 of 
Endowment at Age 60. Uncle Ed got 
quite a kick out of that part of the 
program—establishing a retirement 
fund for a lad of five! He had never 
had one himself, but I convinced 
him that he was buying a “share of: 
immortality,” which 55 years from 
now will make Pat say, “My Uncle 
Ed must have been a _ wonderful 
guy!” And wonderful he was. He 
didn’t need to buy immortality, for 
his was the sort of spirit that is long 
remembered. He died a few weeks 
ago, but in those months preceding 
his death he became a tremendous 
center of influence for me. He was 
president of a small food company, 
and without my asking, he sent me 
the names and addresses of all his 
employees along with a note of in- 
troduction. Thus far I have placed 
over $34,000 worth of business be- 
cause of Uncle Ed, and I have defi- 
nite promises of more, including a 
group case which he lined up for 
me at his plant — all because I 
stopped to call one snowy after- 
noon! 

Yes, little things do count—and 
so do little people! 





Double Indemnity 
Payments Down in 1948 


Life insurance double indemnity 
payments are running slightly be- 
low last year, reflecting a lower 
rate of fatalities from accidents, the 
Institute of Life Insurance reports. 


In the first half of this year, the 
double indemnity payments were 
$11,764,000, which is 1% under pay- 
ments in the first half of last year. 
At the same time, total life insur- 
ance owned is up 10% and presum- 
ably the tctal of policies with 
double indemnity provisions has 
also increased. 


About one-third of all ordinary 
and industriz! life insurance had 
double indemnity protection at the 
start of this year, 28% in the case 
of ordinary insurance and 56% in 
the case of industrial insurance. 
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Lantz L. Mackey who repre- 
sents the Home Life of New York 
operates through L. L. Mackey 
and Associates in Detroit. Start- 
ing his life insurance career as an 
agent with the Central Life of 
Iowa in Webster City, Iowa, in 


1931, Mr. Mackey was _ later 
transferred to Fort Dodge as 
general agent. He joined the 


Home Life in Detroit in 1938 as 
general agent and resigned that 
position in 1941 to devote his full 
time to personal selling. Mr. 
Mackey qualified for the Million 
Dollar Round Table in 1942, 1943 
and 1946 and is a life and qualify- 
ing member of the Life Insurance 
Leaders of Michigan. He re- 
ceived his CLU designation in 
1938, was made president of the 
Detroit CLU Chapter in 1943 and 
president of the Home Life CLU 
Association in 1947. Mr. Mackey 
is currently a member of the 
NALU Committee on Compensa- 
tion. He has been president of 
both the Fort Dodge and the 
Detroit Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciations and for several years 
represented Detroit as national 
committeeman. 


ANY life underwriters are to- 

day still selling life insurance 

as protection for only one 
death, ie, the “Family Death.” 
They fail to recognize that when a 
man dies, more than one death 
occurs—a family death usually, a 
social death always, and in many, 
many instances, a business death. 
It is the latter death with which we 
are now concerned. I wish to em- 
Phasize the consequences of the 
“Business Death,” without in any 


BUSINESS 
INSURANCE 


By 
Lantz L. Mackey 
C.L. U. 


Detroit 


Home Life of New York 


manner minimizing family protec- 
tion. As life insurance advisors, as 
buyers of life insurance for your 
clients, as sales people, it is your 
moral obligation, it is your duty to 
inform your prospect of all of his 
insurance needs. Your prospect, 
your client, has a right to expect 
and to demand such service from 
you. Should you, because of a lack 
of knowledge, betray this trust, you 
will lose a client and a friend, and 
justly so. 

Consider the medical profession 
once more. There are many special- 
ists and many ordinary practi- 
tioners. Your family doctor recog- 
nizes his limitations and does not 
hesitate to send you to the special- 
ist who is capable of restoring you 
to a happy, healthy, normal indi- 
vidual. The same practice is em- 
ployed by lawyers. Many will not 
try a case in court, but rather call 
in an able experienced trial lawyer. 

I like to think of my business as 
a service profession, and I am con- 
fident that you should like Mr. and 
Mrs. America to look upon you as 
professional men. Whether they 
will depends entirely upon us. It 
is time that we look upon each 
other as_ professional men and 
women, and act toward each other 
accordingly. If you agree, lack of 
knowledge and understanding of 
business life insurance can be no 
excuse for you if a client dies a 
family and business death, and you 
were guilty of furnishing only 
family protection. Many of your 
fellow underwriters do understand 
business life insurance, and will 
assist you on your cases and will 
continue to do so until you can 
stand alone. 

Granted that you do agree that, 


when a man dies, more than one 
death occurs, let us now consider 
partnerships. There are two kinds 
of partnerships family and business. 
Through holy matrimony, a man 
and woman are joined together, 
supposedly until death do they 
part, and so long as a man loves a 
woman, there will be family part- 
nerships. Let us review briefly the 
formation of a family partnership. 
Consider the case of John, age 25, 
who meets Mary, age 24. After the 
usual courting period, Mary accepts 
the proposal of marriage. A license 
is obtained, and other requirements 
of law are met. The vows are 
spoken, and a partnership is formed. 

The foundation is now laid upon 
which to build the assets of the 
family partnership. John is indus- 
trious, energetic and loyal to his 
employer. His employer recognizes 
his ability by increasing wages and 
giving more responsibility to John. 
After a couple of years, the stork 
delivers a baby boy. The family 
partnership now realizes an expan- 
sion program is inevitable. John 
has made arrangements for a new 
home, so the partnership is trans- 
ferred from the little apartment to 
the little home. It is difficult to 
save money these days, and a mort- 
gage is placed upon the home to 
help finance the transaction. John’s 
ability at the factory is further rec- 
ognized; he is made a foreman with 
increased wages and a_ liberal 
annual bonus. They are successful 
in meeting the family budget and 
now it is possible to save a little 
money every month. Time goes on 
and another youngster, this time a 
baby girl is presented to John and 
Mary. John is now superintendent 
of his plant with added responsibili- 
ties and increased earnings. Up to 
this point, John has been most 
successful in this enterprise of 
building a home. 

Years have passed. He is now 35 
years of age. He begins to think 
of the time when he might be able 
to go into business for himself. 
After another two years, he finds 
it possible to go into business, by 
going into partnership with an old 
friend, Joe. They pool their capital 
which they have saved over the 
years; a license to do business is 
filed at the Courthouse, and the 
foundation is laid for the formation 
of a legal partnership—a business 
partnership—between John and Joe. 


John and Joe now begin to build 
the assets of the partnership. A 
building is erected, machinery is 


(Continued on Page 51) 
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PERSONALITY IN ACTION 


Discussed at NALU Convention 


Sy Gleuu Drake 


Noted Lecturer and Sales Psychologist 


oe NOW your business, and 
convince people you are 
going somewhere. This is 
the keynote of a success story.” 
Glenn Drake, nationally known lec- 
turer and sales psychologist of Chi- 
cago, told the members of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers gathered at their 59th an- 
nual Convention in St. Louis this 
week. Mr. Drake was one of the 
featured speakers on a National 
Sales Seminar staged on Septem- 
ber 16. The title of his address was 
“Personality in Action.” 

“Successful personality goes by 
certain hard, fast rules. Some 
people obey these rules naturally, 
some acquire them, but the person 
you speak of as having the fine per- 
sonality is governed by funda- 
mental principles contained in the 
following five points: appearance, 
voice quality, vocabulary, ability to 
be an interested listener, and atti- 
tudes.” 

Mr. Drake chose point five, atti- 
tudes, as his assignment for his talk. 
He went on to say that an attitude 
is more than a state of mind. It 
is a tendency to act. In speaking 
of the two kinds of attitudes, posi- 
tive and negative, he developed his 
theme along the importance of a 
first good impression. 

With his authoritative knowledge 
of the theatre as actor, producer 
and director, he continued by say- 


ing that there is no stage large 
enough for an actor to cross in 
more than three to ten seconds. 


That is the time given to the actor, 
before he has delivered a line, to 
make a good or bad impression on 
his audience, and he knows how 
vital and important this allotted 
time is to his success. In com- 
parison, the salesman has only three 
to ten seconds, as he walks across 
the room to shake hands with his 
prospect, to make his first good 
impression. 

“We all have enough personality 
for two lifetimes,” Mr. Drake con- 
tinued, “and personality training is 
a matter of subtraction, not addi- 
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tion.” In demonstration form he 
showed his audience how we give 
out false impressions of our per- 
sonality by the physical hazards we 
set up such as: straight lines of the 
face, neck and torso, all of which 


UUUUINLAAUUAOUUINVHIOOOUUILGNUAAOLULANAUENOUUULHHH TAU WAML AULA 
, 
Women's Dinner 

The annual reception and din- 
ner of the Women’s Quarter Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table of the 
National Association of Life 
Underwriters was held in the 
Crystal Room of the Jefferson 
Hotel, September 15, under the 
chairmanship of Elma _ Easley, 
California-Western States Life, 
Portland, Ore. The event took 
place following the annual busi- 
ness meeting of the group in the 
afternoon. 

The program was effectively 
built around the theme, “How to 
Win and Hold a Client.” Five 
successful women producers par- 
ticipated and handled specific 
topics. The speakers included 
Edna A. Webb, Equitable Life of 
Iowa, St. Louis, who discussed 
“Prospecting”; Hermine R. Kuhn, 
Manhattan Life, New York City, 
whose topic was “The Approach”; 
Irene P. Monfort, Union Central, 
Cincinnati, who talked on “Pre- 
senting the Case”; Rae C. Levy, 
John Hancock, Dallas, who 
handled the subject of “Closing,” 
and Lillian L. Joseph, Home Life 
of New York, New York City, 
who discussed “Servicing.” 

Helen Ann Pendergast, Mutual 
Life of New York, Baton Rouge, 
chairman of the Round Table’s 
Research Committee, presented 
an interesting analysis of “One 
Hundred Successful Women 
Underwriters.” The information 
contained in this study had been 
gathered from the entire mem- 
bership of the Round Table and 
analyzed the characteristics and 
experiences of successful women 
underwriters. 


can very easily influence one’s nat. 
ural personality. In correcting these 
attitudes, Mr. Drake demonstrated 
why the eye is quicker than the ear. 
In other words, the prospect takes 
a mental picture before we have 
said a word, and his actions are 
governed accordingly. 

The importance of the correct 
handshake, and the significant role 
jt plays in our business life was also 
iliscussed. With the help of one 
«of the members from the audience, 
Mr. Drake demonstrated the correct 
and incorrect business handshake. 
He pointed out that our personal- 
ities must flow toward the person 
we are meeting. If we direct it 
away, we tell a_ story, by our 
physical appearance, of insincerity, 
and immediately deductions are in 
progress in the thoughts of the per- 
son we are trying to impress. He 
warned his listeners to beware of 
the “deadfish’” handshake which 
shows the other person our lack of 
interest, the “finger handshaker” 
who looks as if he were on the run, 
and the “knuckle squeezer” who 
radiates over-confidence. 


Mr. Drake closed his talk on the 
breakdown of the smile showing its 
importance, and when it is artificial 
and when it is the real thing. He 
concluded by saying, “We all have 
winning personalities, but we must 
make the right move at the right 
time.” 

Glenn Drake is a _ nationally 
known lecturer and sales psycho- 
logist of Chicago. Mr. Drake is 
famous for his thought provok- 
ing lecture-demonstrations on 
the use of personality in busi- 
ness. He is founder of the Glenn 


Drake schools for personality 
development and he has ad- 
dressed seminars of leading 


sales executives and salesmen in 
almost every line of business. 
Noted for his authoritative 
knowledge and understanding of 
his subjects, which are _ ap- 
proached with a keen sense of 
humor, Mr. Drake demonstrates 
for his audience how the well 
known assertion “The eye is 
quicker than the ear,” plays an 


important part in sales. He has 
the unusual gift of showing 
salesmen how certain funda- 


mental principles may be ob- 
served and aids them in acquir- 
ing these valuable assets. A 
questionnaire poll of a large seg- 
ment of NALU membership to 
determine talent for the National 
Convention program produced 
many requests that Mr. Drake 
be invited to appear. 
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HE Veterans Administration is 

getting ready to mail out more 
than 8,000,000 policies to holders of 
converted National Service Life In- 
surance. 

Most of these policy forms will be 
mailed out before the end of the 
year, and VA hopes to get distribu- 
tion under way some time next 
month. “We’re at the mercy of the 
printers,” one VA spokesman told 
THE SPECTATOR. “But we hope 
to tackle the distribution problem 
within the next few weeks.” 

The six basic forms of permanent 
insurance policies to be issued by 
VA are: 

(1) VA Form 9-1660: Five Year 
Level Premium Term Policy. 

(2) VA Form 9-1661: Ordinary 
Life Policy. 

(3 VA Form 9-1662: Twenty Pay- 
ment Life Policy. 

(4) VA Form 9-1663: Thirty Pay- 
ment Life Policy. 

(5) VA Form’ 9-1664: 
Year Endowment Policy. 

(6) VA Form 9-1665: Endowment 
Policy. 


Twenty 


VA expects to distribute Form 
9-1660 policies to more than 5,000,- 
000 policy holders. The agency has 
written more insurance of this type 
than any other. As of June 30, 
1948, VA had 4,916,550 policies of 
this type outstanding, including 
those to whom the three-year ex- 
tension period had been granted. 
Reinstatements since June 30 are 
expected to bring this total to well 
above 5,000,000. 


Policy Forms 9-1661 accounted 
for 240,130 holders as of June 30, 
VA savs. Others are as follows (all 
as of June 30): Form 9-1662—832,- 
19; Form 9-1663—276,900; Form 
9-1664—95,830; Form 9-1665—46,650 
(age 60), 20,450 (age 65). 

By the end of June of this year, 
nearly 20,000,000 policy holders 
were reinstated and the rest lapsed. 
The tetal amount of insurance sold 
as of June 30 was $37,675,600. 

Ose*r R. Ewing, Federal Security 
Administrator, has stirred up a good 
deal of discuss‘on over his recent 
report on health standards “The 
Nation’s Health—A 10-Year Pro- 
gram” in which he again asks for 
compulsory national health insur- 
ance. 

“Every year, some 325,000 people 
lie who could be saved with pres- 
ent-d>y knowledge and skills in 
medical science,’ Mr. Ewing de- 
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clares in his report. He proposes 
Federal subsidies to step up the 
supply of health personnel and 
facilities. 

In advocating a Federal system 
of health insurance, Mr. Ewing 
states that “all our analyses of the 
problems of health have brought 
us again and again up against a 
single stone wall barrier—the in- 
ability of millions of people to meet 
the costs of health insurance serv- 
ices.” 

Mr. Ewing continues: “Voluntary 
insurance plans cannot do the job 
that has to be done. Under these 


circumstances. we have only two 
alternatives: (1) We can plan a 
method of prepaid Government 


health insurance that can _ be 
tailored to meet the nation’s needs, 
or, (2) We can go ahead as we have 
in the past.” 

Mr. Ewing rejects this second 
choice by stating that “what was 
good enough 30 or 40 years ago no 
longer is adequate.” Taking one by 
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one some of the pertinent argu- 
ments against compulsory federal 
insurance, he refutes them in this 
manner: 


Government health insurance is 
socialized or state medicine. “No 
such system (of state ownership 
and operation) is proposed. Full 
freedom of choice should be left to 
doctors, hospitals, and all other in- 
strumentalities of health as_ to 
whether they will participate.” 

It is compulsory. “The proposed 
plan is compulsory in only a single 
aspect—all persons in certain cate- 
gories to be determined by their 
representatives in Congress would 
pay a stipulated percentage of their 
income in exchange for services and 
benefits under a system of insur- 
ance.” 


It would be highly centralized and 
would concentrate too much power 
in the Federal Government, “No 
such system is proposed. The in- 
tent is that actual administration of 
the program should rest mainly 
with the States and localities.” 


There are not sufficient personnel 
and facilities to make it effective. 
“The plan takes full account of this 
(shortage), and arranges to cut’ the 
pattern to fit the cloth. But it does 
more than this, and so far as I can 
determine it is the only plan which 
does so—it will provide the funds 
and generate the steady and in- 
creased demand which will assure 
us enough medical manpower and 
facilities in the foreseeable future.” 


It would cost too much. “The 
nation needs to spend more for 
health. An important part of the 
administrative cost incurred by 
voluntary plans is the expense of 
soliciting and retaining members— 
a situation that would not apply to 
the Government.” 


It would open the way to over- 
use and other abuses and would 
lower the quality of medical serv- 
ices. “A prepaid plan of Govern- 
ment health insurance would cer- 
tainly provide greater freedom of 
choice because it would help assure 
a better supply of physicians in 
underprivileged areas. The com- 
pelling argument, however, that 
drives me to an advocacy of na- 
tional health insurance is that I see 
no other possible way of bringing 
adequate medical service to fully 
half of the American people.” 


Mr. Ewing’s recommendations are 
now being embodied in a bill to be 


(Continued on Page 59) 
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Sy Forrest L. Mortou 


Analyst and Advisor in Estate and Tax Matters 


T IS NOW expected that the next 
Congress will make many changes 
in the Federal tax structure. Nat- 

urally, it is too early to predict what 
these changes will be, but some in- 
dication may be obtained from the 
“Revenue Revision Bill of 1948” 
(H.R. 6712) which was submitted 
to the House of Representatives on 
May 28, 1948, by the Ways and 
Means Committee. The 1948 Con- 
gress adjourned before this bill 
could be given full consideration, 
but it is hoped that the next session 
will enact at least some of the im- 
portant features proposed. In last 
month’s issue of this magazine, the 
provisions of this bill which pertain 
to life insurance and annuity con- 
tracts were published. The bill also 
contains many other important sec- 
tions dealing generally with prob- 
lems of estate planning, a subject 
of great interest to many life in- 
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surance underwriters. This month’s 
article will explain some of these 
features of the bill by quoting from 
the committee report which en- 
dorsed the bill. 


Contemplation of Death 


“Your committee’s bill changes 
the rule dealing with the taxability 
of transfers in contemplation of 
death. Existing law includes all 
such transfers in the gross estate, 
and provides a rebuttable presump- 
tion in favor of the Government 
that transfers made within two 
years prior to death were made in 
contemplation of death. Thus the 
burden of proof is on the estate if 
the transfer is made within the two- 
year period. 

“While the taxation of transfers 
in contemplation of death has long 
been recognized as necessary in 
order to prevent tax avoidance, the 
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administration of this feature of the 
law has always proved difficult. 
Principally, this is due to the fact 
that ‘contemplation of death’ deals 
with the intent of the transferor, 
Intent is very difficult to establish, 
and proof becomes increasingly dif- 
ficult with the passage of time. This 
is the primary reason for the exist- 
ing presumption in favor of the 
Government. With the presumption, 
the Government is able to collect 
a tax in a fair number of cases 
when the transfer occurs within two 
years of death. Without the pre. 
sumption, the Government has rela- 
tively little chance of success, par- 
ticularly when the transfer occurred 
long before the date of death. How- 
ever, under existing law the Gov- 
ernment may raise the question of 
contemplation of death, no matter 
how widely separated the time of 
transfer and the date of death may 
be. The consequence is that the 
executors of an estate may be put 
to a great deal of trouble and ex- 
pense in order to disprove such an 
assertion of deficiency by the Gov- 
ernment, which can be sustained in 
only a small percentage of the 
cases. 

“Your committee believes that the 
effective administration of the con- 
templation-of-death clause is lim- 
ited to transfers which are pre- 
sumed to be in contemplation of 
death. In the interest of more ade- 
quate enforcement, your commit- 
tee’s bill extends this period from 
two to three years. On the other 
hand, in order to eliminate much 
useless litigation and expense, your 
committee’s bill makes the contem- 
plation-of-death clause inapplicable 
to transfers made more than three 
years before the date of death.” 


Reverters Under the Estate Tax 


“Under the present interpretation 
of the estate tax law, the full value 
of transfers intended to take effect 
at or after death is included in a 
decedent’s gross estate, even though 
his only interest in the property at 
the time of death is the possibility, 
however remote, that the donees 
will not survive the decedent, s0 
that the transferred property will 
revert to the decedent or his estate 
or become subject to a power of 
disposition by the decedent. It has 
been held that the transferred prop- 
erty is includible in full in the de- 
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cedent’s gross estate even where 
the possibility of reverter exists 
only by operation of law. In short, 
taxability may rest upon a retained 
power of micrdéscopic proportions 
which by inadvertence remained in 
the hands of the decedent. 

“Your committee believes that the 
present law is unduly harsh. Section 
202 of the bill provides that the 
amount includible in the decedent’s 
estate shall not exceed the actuarial 
value of the decedent’s reversionary 
interest just prior to his death. ‘Re- 
versionary interest’ is defined so as 
to include both ‘a possibility that 
an interest so transferred or 4 por- 
tion thereof may return to the de- 
cedent or his estate’ and a possibil- 
ity that an interest may become 
subject to a power of disposition by 
the decedent.” 


Exclusion {for Future Interests 


“Section 253 of your committee’s 
bill grants an aggregate exclusion 
from gift tax of $3,000 a year for all 
gifts of future interests made by 
any donor during the calendar year 
1948 or any subsequent calendar 
year. Existing law allows an annual 
exclusion ot $3,000 per donee, but 
this applies only with respect to 
gifts which are not future interests 
in property. The omission of future 
interests from this exclusion was 
due in large part to the difficulty 
of determining in the case of re- 
mainder interests the identity of the 
ultimate donees and the value of the 
respective gifts. However, since any 
remainder interest in a trust is held 
to be a future interest, the filing of 
a gift tax return has been necessary 
in almost all cases of gifts in trust. 
As a result many administrative 
complications have arisen in connec- 
tion with relatively small gifts in 
trust. Section 253 of your commit- 
tee’s bill makes it unnecessary for 
a donor to file a return where only 
small gifts of future interests are 
involved.” 


Improper Accumulation of Surplus 


“At the present time, Section 102 
provides for the imposition of a 
surtax on corporate earnings accu- 
mulated to prevent the imposition 
of the surtax on individual stock- 
holders. This tax is intended to com- 
pensate for the revenue lost be- 
cause such earnings escape the im- 
pact of the graduated individual 
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income tax. Improperly accumu- 
lated earnings, if not in excess of 
$100,000, are taxed at 27.5 percent, 
and any excess over $100,000 is 
taxed at 38.5 percent. This tax is in 
addition to the regular corporate 
income tax. 

“Your committee has _ received 
many taxpayers’ complaints that the 
administrative officials are too strict 
in their interpretation of section 
102. Reports have been received that 
the fear of subjecting earnings to 
this tax has in many cases resulted 
in distributions of funds needed by 
the corporation for expansion, pro- 
tection against possible business de- 
cline, or other valid purposes. 

“On the other hand, administra- 
tive officials have presented statis- 
tical evidence showing that the pen- 
alty tax has been imposed in rela- 
tively few cases. These statistical 
data do not, however, allay the 
quite evident fear of the business 
community or prevent the distribu- 
tion of earnings which are needed 
in the business. 

“Your committee’s bill contains 
three amendments to section 102, 
designed to reduce the pressure on 
taxpayers to distribute earnings 
needed for real business purposes, 
and to remove some of the harsher 
aspects of the tax treatment under 
this provision. These provisions, 
however, do not prevent the func- 
tioning of this tax as a safeguard 
against the improper accumulation 
of surplus. 

“The first amendment places on 
the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue in certain cases the burden of 
proving that an accumulation of 
earnings and profits is beyond the 
reasonable needs of the business. 
However, to shift the burden of 
proof in this fashion, the taxpayer, 
having received notice from the 
Commissioner, must file a statement 
indicating the reasons why the 
needs of the business require such 
retention. If the taxpayer does not 
file such a statement, or present ad- 
ditional grounds, he must bear the 
entire burden of proof as under 
existing law. If the Commissioner 
fails to give the taxpayer proper 
notice, then the Commissioner must 
bear the burden of proof, even 
though the taxpayer has filed no 
statement. This provision is de- 
signed to assure the taxpayer that 
the penalty tax will be imposed 
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only where there is proof of an im- 
proper accumulation of surplus. 

“The second amendment provides 
that the excess of net long-term 
capital -gains over net short-term 
capital losses of any corporation 
shall not be included in the tax 
base on which the penaity tax under 
section 102 is imposed. However, 
this does not prevent such gain 
from being taken into consideration 
in determining whether other in- 
come was accumulated beyond the 
reasonable needs of the business. 

“Your committee believes that 
the application of the penalty tax 
under section 102 to long-term cap- 
ital gains is undesirable. Such in- 
come, when realized by a corpora- 
tion, is taxed at a 25-per cent rate. 
This represents the maximum rate 
at which it would be taxed if real- 
ized directly by an individual. Thus 
the income does not escape its 
proper tax burden by reason of 
being realized and accumulated by 
a corporation rather than by an in- 
dividual. Moreover, under existing 
law net long-term capital gains are 
not subject to the special undis- 
tributed net income tax imposed on 
personal holding compéenies. It is 
not believed that ordinary corpora- 
tions should be subjected to a 
greater burden. 

“The third amendment provides 
that dividends paid within 75 days 
after the close of a corporation’s 
taxable year may, at the election 
of the taxpayer, be deducted in 
computing the corporation’s income 
for the purposes of the penalty tax 
under section 102. This provision is 
intended to take care of cases where 
dividend distributions are custom- 
arily made after the close of a tax- 
able year. At present, where an 
unusually large income is realized 
in one year but not distributed until 
the forepart of the next year, a cor- 
poration might be subjected to the 
tax under Section 102 even though 
there was every intention of dis- 
tributing its current earnings 
promptly. Your committee believes 
that a distribution of earnings 
shortly after the close of a taxable 
year is unobjectionable, and should 
not be subject to a penalty tax.” 


Family Partnerships 


“Your cOmmittee’s bill adds to the 
Internal Revenue Code a new sec- 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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F YOU ask me—which you haven't 

—to solve or partially solve the 

whole gigantic problems of sales- 
manship and of recuiting in two 
easy lessons (plus, maybe, a few 
additional ones for good measure), 
I'll have an answer ready for you. 
It may not be the right answer, and 
it’s certainly not the only one. But, 
at least, it’s definite—and you can 
set it alongside your own and ap- 
praise it yourself. 

All right, then. Take a firm grip 
on the arms of your chair for the 
earth-shaking (?) observation 
which I am about to offer: 

In salesmanship—always _prac- 
tice-and-preach the “you” attitude. 

In recruiting—be ever-alert for a 
prospective recruit; be “lead-con- 
scious.” 

You’ve got your own formula, of 
course, and it’s pretty sure to be 
more complete than the one I have 
just suggested. But, before you 
throw out mine entirely, see if 
there isn’t a germ of a thought or 
two in it—particularly, with regard 
to recruiting, which forms the sub- 
ject of our sermon-for-today. 


Around-the-Clock Process 


I’ve been privileged to call over 
1,000 general agents and managers 
by name, and have studied-in-per- 
son, and on-the-spot, the methods 
of more than 500 agencies in all 
parts of the United States and 
Canada. Of the many lessons that 
I myself learned in the process, one 
stands out. Without question, I’m 
convinced that the agency head, 
who is most successfully building 
up the manpower of his agency, en- 
gages in recruiting 24 hours a day! 

In every one of his contacts — 
business, personal, social, casual— 
he asks himself, of every one he 
meets or would like to meet, “Could 
I help this man to success in life 
insurance?” MHe’s_ recruiting-con- 
scious every minute, every hour, 
whomever he’s with, wherever he is. 

Perhaps you—quite correctly—are 
reading between the lines here and 
sense that personal contact is what 
is being stressed. That’s right. To 
be sure, this article is supposed to 
be about advertising for recruits. 
So, if personal contact is obviously 
the one best method, where does 
recruiting advertising come in? 

It comes in, Junior, because a 
man has to multiply his efforts. 
There are only so many contacts a 
man can make, personally; only a 
certain number of people he can 
meet on an intimate basis, or even 
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RECRUITING 
MATERIAL 


By Keutlworth #. Wathus 


casually; only a limited number of 
hours in a day. 

So the gee-aye or mem-gee-are 
turns to display and classified ad- 
vertising, printed literature, and 
direct-mail efforts to supplement 
his more personal efforts. He uses 
advertising to spread his message, 
to weed out the chaff, to recruit on 
a scale impossible by word-of- 
mouth methods alone. 

As a manufacturer emphasizes 
his product’s selling points, so does 
the wise life insurance executive, 
in recruiting his field force, stress 
the outstanding points of his own 
company. Unavoidably, several of 
these points are common to other 
good companies, points such as high 
moral concept for the conduct of 
the business, stability through the 
years, security, et cetera, et cetera. 
Important as are such features, it 
is, apparently, often some minor 
point that makes a man decide to 
cast his lot with some particular 
company or agency office. (I, my- 
self, if you’ll pardon a_ personal 
allusion, started as a life insurance 
agent with a particular company, 
and office, because I was in love 
with the general agent’s daughter 
—and that’s a better reason, suh, 
than some men have). 

Throughout this treatise there- 
fore, we will look for the unusual 
as well as the tried and true. 


New York Life Presents 
Four Definite “Whys” 
Four New York Life booklets 
form the printed backbone of that 
company’s recruiting operations. 


Each of the four has a definite and, 
possibly, a somewhat unusual 
theme. Noteworthy is the fact that 
there “ain’t nuthin’” from the home 
office itself. Whether this stems 
from the fact that the home office 
definitely aims to avoid being put 
in the position of “preaching”, or 
tooting its own horn, or because it 
may believe—with some justification 
—that statements of those in the field, 
who have been through the mill, 
carry more weight, the fact remains 
that each booklet serves a definite 
purpose, and makes effective use of 
“third-party influence.” 

“Selecting Your Life Work”, was 
written by one of the company’s 
branch managers, Sterling W. Sill 
C.L.U., of the company’s Inter- 
mountain Branch. Some of the 
points he makes are a little off the 
beaten path of most recruiting 
literature. For instance, after point- 
ing out the disadvantages of some 
other types of jobs, Mr. Sill lists 
some of the life insurance advant- 
ages as follows: 

(1) You want a job that has a 
permanent foundation. (He then 
points out that the business itself is 
indeed “permanent”, and cites the 
Nylic contract to indicate that the 
underwriter’s position in the busi- 
ness is likewise not a bit tempor- 
ary). 

(2) You want a job that will hold 
up during a depression. (In such 
times, it emphasized, many people 
buy life insurance with money Or 
surpluses that, in boom times, g0 
into stocks and bonds. Also brought 
out strongly is the fact that the 
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Featured on the cover—Top row, left to right: Your Career—Penn 
Mutual Life, Philadelphia; Life Career Opportunities—Jefferson Standard, 
Greensboro, N. C.; Success—recent advertisement of the Northwestern 


National Life, Minneapolis. Middle row, left to right: Success. . 


. Futures 


in Life Insurance Selling; Here Are a Few Pertinent Facts—Reliance Life, 
Pittsburgh; A Preview for Wives—New York Life, New York City: There’s 
a Real Opportunity—Equitable Life, New York City. Bottom row, left to 
right: He Gave Me a $64 Answer!—New England Mutual Life, Boston; 
Why Security Mutual—Security Mutual Life, Binghamton; A Career with 


Bankers Life—Bankers Life, Nebraska. 


agent's renewal income comes in 
mighty handy. Incidentally, it is 
Ye Scribe’s personal opinion that 
this particular advantage—depres- 
sion advantage, if you will—is one 
that can be stressed increasingly by 
various companies during the years 
ahead. Any student of economics 
vill tell you that a depression, or 
at least a “recession”, is inevitable. 
As inflation spirals up to more and 
more dizzy heights, fear of the pos- 
sibility that we are riding for a fall 
will lurk in the minds of forward- 
looking men who are planning their 
future careers.) 

(3) You want a job in which you 
determine your rate of advance- 
ment. (This argument is well 
known to all of us in the business, 
but is nevertheless powerful.) 

(4) You want a job which does 
not demand long preparation or a 
heavy money investment. (With no 
particular application to the New 
York Life, we ourselves sometimes 
think this easy-preparation idea can 
be overdone, however.) 


(5) You want a job in which 
there is no salary ceiling. (Right.) 

(6) You want a job in which you 
are your own boss. (This is very 
true, but can sometimes be over- 
done, like item Number Four. I’d 
be inclined to stress, myself, that 
while no one stands in the way of 
an individual’s progress, this very 
fact means that he cannot lean on 
anybody else, and that it brings 
with it a terriffic personal respon- 
sibility to “supervise himself” to 
eventual and continuing success.) 

(7) You want a job in which age 
will not destroy your earning power. 
(Excellent. A thought that can be 
stressed particularly well with 
other-than-young prospective re- 
cruits. ) 

Another booklet, “Life Under- 
writing as a Post-War Career”, is 
written expressly for ex-service 
men, while “Six Men Speak” 
features a round-table discussion 
by New York Life men, answering 
12 important questions about life 
insurance sales careers. 


“We are especially proud,” says 
Director of Sales Publications 
George H. Kelley “of ‘A Preview 
for Wives’.” (This, incidentally, 
has nothing to do with getting 
married (!), but is addressed to 
wives of prospective agents.) “We 
know that many a good man who 
could have made a success in life 
insurance has been kept out of the 
business by his wife, because she 
did not understand the nature of 
the work and its opportunities. 

“Our managers tell us that these 
statements by wives of successful 
agents showing what it’s like to be 
the wife of a New York Life man 
are of real help in convincing wives 
of prospective agents that a life 
insurance career has great advan- 
tages for those who are qualified 
for the work.” 

In conclusion, the booklet points 
out that while the company wants 
to help couples select the best 
career for the husband, this selec- 
tion works both ways. The New 
York Life scrutinizes the qualifica- 
tions of applicants and gives them 
special aptitude tests to aid in 
selecting those who have a good 
chance to succeed. 


“Recruiting in Reverse 
For Northwestern National 


In a sense, Northwestern National 
does its recruiting in reverse. That 
is, instead of telling a general agent 
or manager how many new men he 
must recruit during a given period, 
the company places a hard and fast 
maximum on the number of men 
(in almost every case, only one or 
two) which the general agent or 
manager will be permitted to put on 
during the year. 

“Each new recruit”, says Publicity 
Manager Kenneth K. Wunsch, “is 
given an opportunity to qualify for 
the company’s agent training school 
held four times a year under the 
direction of home office officials. To 
gauge the new man’s progress to- 
ward qualifying for this school, and 
to determine his aptitude for the 
life insurance business at the ear- 
liest possible moment, thus sparing 
him as much as possible of disap- 
pointment in the event he is not 
adapted to the business, the com- 
pany has a series of Progressive 
Scoring Charts, which chart the new 
man’s progress at the end of 60, 
90 and 120 days.” 

According to an advertisement of 
the company published in THE 
Spectator (August issue, back 
cover), among agents who have 
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The recruiting ads of the Mutual Life of New York have been 
wisely devised and have therefore been outstandingly successful. 


qualified under these tests for home 
office training and assistance since 
1942, turnover from all causes has 
been less than six per cent a year. 
“We believe,” says the North- 
western National, “this record is 
unexcelled in sales organizations 
the country over.” 


Mutual Life Offers Aptitude Test 


As an effective “hook” to get 
inquiries, Mutual Life runs cou- 
poned display ads which offer to 
send, on request, a “scientific apti- 
tude test. After taking the test, 
you'll hear from our manager in or 
near your community. If you 
qualify, we offer a special income 
plan to help you become estab- 
lished, and a three-year on-the-job 
training course. After that, the 
Mutual Life Compensation Plan 
provides liberal commissions, with 
a comfortable retirement income at 
65.” 

Many of the ads gain added be- 
lievability by the inclusion of photos 
and actual case histories of men 
who have made good with the com- 
pany. 

This phase of the Mutual Life’s 
promotional activities has been en- 
larged this year. Says R. V. Vernet, 
director of advertising: “We are 
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using a wide variety of publications, 
including college campus papers and 
college alumni papers, as well as 
publications reaching certain occu- 
pational groups which we believe 
provide experience that is valuable 
to men who might be interested in 
a career in life insurance selling.” 

In addition to the display ads, 
the company publishes a series of 
leaflets entitled, “Career,” each de- 
voted to the case history of one 
man’s actual  success-story, as 
achieved with the Mutual Life. 

(Incidentally, as a suggestion— 
and we're always making sugges- 
tions in this series of articles— 
couldn’t much of the photos, art 
work, and layout of these “Career” 
leaflets be re-used to make a highly 
individualized mailing piece for the 
salesman concerned?) 


Ties-In Display Advertising 

Equitable Society uses display 
advertising, in impressive space, for 
its recruiting activities, and follows 
through with a gold-cover booklet, 
“There’s a Real Opportunity for 
You in an Equitable Career.” 

A self-check-list features the ad- 
vertisement itself, and as* such it 
represents a somewhat unusual de- 
parture from conventional life in- 
surance recruiting advertising. Text 


asks nine questions, and—surprise— 
shows that the answer to each is in 
the affirmative. The questions (each 
accompanied by an open “box” for 
checking purposes), are: 

Is it profitable? 

Does it provide opportunity? 

Does it give you security? 

Does it give you freedom of ac- 
tion? 

Is it interesting? 

Does it offer satisfaction and 
happiness? 

Will it give you prestige? (“Like 
a physician or lawyer, a trained 
life underwriter is an expert in his 
own field. You will be respected 
for your professional knowledge. 
As a family counselor and an ad- 
visor to business and professional 
men, you have a standing of con- 
sequence in the community you 
serve.”’) 

Is the field expanding? 

Will it associate you with a lead- 
ing company? 

A nice tie-in with these sales 
points is found in the follow-up 
booklet, whose chapter headings 
follow the same order as the nine 
points mentioned in the display ad- 
vertising. (Evidence, surely, that 
the campaign as a whole was care- 
fully thought out in advance and 
appropriately integrated.) 

Three-dimensional charts are one 
feature of the booklet itself, and 
several chapters are especially note- 
worthy. We like particularly the 
one devoted to “The Human Results 
of Your Work.” Here, captions 
under illustrative sketches, refer to: 

Widows and children living in 
security, through your planning. 

Retired couples financially inde- 
pendent, due to your counsel. 

College educations for youths, 
through funds you arranged. 

Homes owned free and _ clear, 
through plans you initiated. 

Business successes tracing to in- 
surance programs you set up. 

Factories kept in operation due 
to business insurance you sold. 


Alumni Publications Used 

An imposing media list of 41 
college alumni publications ap- 
parently proves a fertile ground for 
New England Mutual recruiting ad- 
vertising. According to D. W. Tib- 
bot, the company’s director of ad- 
vertising, the advertisements are 
designed to attract the attention of 
younger college graduates who are 
either unhappy in their present 
jobs or consider that their futures 
are too limited. Each of the cases 
described in the advertisements is 
absolutely true. Moreover, the com- 
pany has been meticulously careful 
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never to overstate the possibilities 
offered by a career in life insurance. 
The response to these advertise- 
ments and the caliber of the men 
who have been interested and hired 
testify to the effectiveness of both 
the series and the media used. 


Organized Recruiting Plan 


A pocketed-portfolio that com- 
bines bound booklets and _loose- 
leaf literature is used by the Jeffer- 
son Standard Life. First step is 
securing five to ten names of pos- 
sible recruits which, of course, must 
be selected with extreme care. At 
least five new names should be 
added each week. 

Mailings under the _ procedure 
recommended, are made on Tues- 
day of each week. First mailing 
consists of the booklet, “What Are 
Your Plans for the Future?” and the 
annual statement booklet with busi- 
ness card attached. The following 
week brings “Jefferson Standard 
Policy Dollars Are Larger” and an 
“Interest Earned and Paid” sheet 


with business card attached. On the - 


third week there is sent the folder, 
“Retire When You Desire,” com- 
pletely filled in for age 35. Follow- 
ing the third mailing, an agent’s 
inspection report is ordered. Final 
mailing, on the fourth week, com- 
prises the folder “Would You Like 
This Kind of a Job?” A letter (the 
company suggests a sample), ac- 
companies this folder, calling atten- 
tion to the previous mailings. (A 
copy of this letter is sent to the 
home office agency department.) 


Interviews also come in for help- 
ful suggestions by the home office. 
Here, the recommended first step 
is to go through the company’s re- 
cruiting manual thoroughly with the 
prospective agent. Two booklets 
are given the prospect at that time. 
One is merely loaned, the prospect 
being told that it will be picked up 
on the next call. 


Visual Aids 


Realizing that “the eyes have it” 
(or is it “ayes”?), Penn Mutual fur- 
nishes its general agents with a 
series of two and three-color poster 
sheets, 842 by 11, to fit into a stan- 


dard binder. (For some _ reason, 
however, these sheets are not 
punched.) 


In addition to using visualization 
and graphic aids more than most 
companies, Penn Mutual includes 
several semi-blank sheets, for the 
personalized story of the individual 
agency concerned—and a very good 
point this is, me lads and lassies. 
Typical of these sheets to be tailor- 
made by the individual general 


agent are those with the following 
headings: 

Opportunities with the ........ 
Agency Operating in ........ and 
Adjacent Territory. 

What Some of Our Members 
Think about the Life Insurance 
Business. 

The Territory in Which We Op- 
erate. 

Cooperating in Management. 

Pictures of Some Homes Where 
Our Men Live (An indirect but 
excellent way of putting over the 
point that their men make money.) 

Comany Honors that Have Come 
to Men of Our Agency. 

Our Sales Meetings or Aids to 
You. 


The Leadership of This Agency. 

The Help Our Agency Gives Its 
Men. 

What a Few Other “Inexperi- 
enced” Men Are Doing. 

As a still further help, general 
agents are furnished a “Confiden- 
tial Guide” which presents a track 
to run on for a recruiting interview, 
just as a salesman has his sales talk 
or outlines as a track to guide him 
to the desired destination, and to 
make sure that he doesn’t get off 
the track occasionally or skip any 
of the important stations along the 
right of way. 

The “Confidential Guide” is a 20- 
page booklet of the same 8% by 11 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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NCE again the Community 

Chests of America are start- 
ing their annual drive—this year 
with a goal of $189,000,000. In 
many respects the Community 
Chest and the life insurance 
business have much in common. 
Both have, as their responsibility, 
the taking care of the health 
and welfare needs of individuals 
in American communities. 

The life insurance underwriter 
can—and should—carry out his 
duty to the community of which 
he is a part. He should support 
the drive, not only by giving 
money to help carry on the ex- 
cellent work done by the Com- 
munity Chest, but by actively 
participating in it. There is, of 
necessity, a huge amount of work 
involved in this type of project. 
The attributes which make, of a 
man or woman, a good life un- 
derwriter can very well be used 


in aiding the success of the drive. 

The underwriter’s powers of 
persuasiveness, which he uses so 
often to help close one of his 
own cases, may well, in turn, be 
used on a “prospect” who is, 
perhaps, unwilling to give as 
great an amount as he can afford 
to give. His knowledge of the 
needs of his community, and the 
understanding of those _ needs, 
will enable him to explain to 
his listener why it is the re- 
sponsibility of every citizen to 
extend a helping hand _ to 
those members of the community 
less fortunate than he. Knowing 
that a good community, like the 
business he is engaged in, is 
built not by compulsion but by 
cooperation, he must deem it his 
duty to assume the responsibility 
of conveying this knowledge to 
others. 

He who gives, receives—and 
the life underwriter does receive 
more that he gives in the time 
and effort expended as he does 
his part in the Community Chest 
drive. He receives the sense of 
satisfaction that invariably ac- 
companies the performance of a 
duty towards one’s fellowman. 
Similarly, as he co-operates with 
the Community chest in aiding 
unfortunate people, he is given 
the opportunity to help the 
more fortunate members of his 
community who have need of— 
and should have—the protection 
life insurance has to offer. 


His particular type of business 
is a people’s service. So is the 
Community Chest drive. Each, 
in its own manner, is indispen- 
sable to the formation of a 
healthy and happy community. 


MAM HM 
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The entire staff of the Aetna Life, Hartford, in 1888 is shown 
above in front of the company’s old home office building on Main 
Street. Indicated by arrow is Charles O. Winter who died recently 
after 75 years with the Aetna. Mr. Winter was the oldest active 
insurance company employee in the country. 

In his 94th year, Mr. Winter worked to within three weeks of the 
time of his death and for 70 years did not miss a single day through 
illness. Offered retirement on a number of occasions, he preferred 
to remain “in harness”. His only concession to the passage of time 
was to reduce his hours of work in late years, and that only at 


the insistence of company officials. 


Mr. Winter was born in Rockville, Conn., on Oct. 10, 1854, only 
a year after the Aetna Life began writing insurance. 
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committees of the Interna- 

national Claim Association and 
and the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Counsel of the death claim 
forms now in use by life insurance 
companies have been published in a 
report entitled, “A Modern Ap- 
proach to the Problems of Death 
Claim Forms on Ordinary Policies.” 
The report, which is being widely 
distributed by the associations, pre- 
sents some of the findings of these 
two committees in a way which will 
be easily understandable to those 


PR commit of the joint study by 
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having to handle claims as well as 
to those who are not in close touch 
with the problems or claims ad- 
ministration. 

The work was undertaken inas- 
much as it was recognized some 
time ago that the length and di- 
versity of the proof of death forms 
of the various companies worked a 
hardship on the claimant, attending 
physician and others who were re- 
quired to complete such forms. 
Committees were, therefore, ap- 
pointed by the International Claim 
Association and the Association of 





Life Insurance Counsel as a matter 
of service to the public to study the 
subject of ordinary death claim 
forms in the interest of providing 
simpler and more uniform proofs 
of death. They approached the prob. 
lem by inquiring, “What is Wrong 
with Present Death Claim Forms?” 
A digest of the replies indicated 
that: 

(1) The forms were too long and 
complex. 

(2) The forms of the various com. 
panies differ needlessly. 

(3) Some companies require more 
forms than were reasonably needed, 

An exhaustive study was made of 
the various forms presently in use 
and a careful analysis was made of 
the attempts by the individual com. 
panies to correct the situation, and 
it was found that efforts had been 
made along three different lines: 


(1) By having a Set of forms to 
cover all situations. 

(2) By having two sets of forms 
—one to cover policies recently is. 
sued and one where policies have 
become incontestable. 

(3) By having one set of forms 
with two sets of questions, the 
answers to the basic questions be- 
ing required in all instances, but 
the answers to the supplementary 
questions being required only in 
cases where the policy was not in- 
contestable or where a claim for 
double indemnity was involved. 


The committees did not attempt 
to indicate any preference among 
these three points of view, but since 
the system of two sets of forms is 
relatively new and represents a 
novel approach, and since either of 
the other systems can be largely 
constructed from them, model forms 
of the dual type with accompanying 
analytical comments were chosen to 
illustrate the current trend in death 
claim forms. 

The committees pointed out that 
those who have had experience with 
the many different claim blanks in 
use on occasion have dreamed of 
the day when all companies might 
use identical blanks so that when 
the forms of one company are com- 
pleted, those of all companies could 
be filled in as a matter of course 
This would, indeed, be ideal, but 
there are so many different aspects 
of this problem that at this time 
there is no assurance that the ideal 
is possible. It is not to say, however; 
that no progress toward the ideal 
is possible. Insofar as simplicity + 
recognized as an important objec 
tive and insofar as the major pul 
poses of such forms are analyzed 
and identified, there will be a nat 
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ural tendency in seeking to work 
out the best forms to come closer 
and closer to uniformity. 

It was concluded by the commit- 
tees that by circulation of these 
forms with their accompanying 
commentary, the uniformity reached 
in this manner as a_ product 
of competition is far sounder and 
more valuable to claimants than any 
uniformity which might arise by 
requiring the use of arbitrarily 
chosen forms either by statute or 
by agreement between the com- 
panies. 


Economic Picture Rosy 


America’s economy continues 
healthy and the future looks good. 
This rosy picture is painted by the 
monthly Investors Syndicate survey 
of the “real income” of the average 
family. “Real income” is the rela- 
tionship of revenue to living costs. 

The typical family now has 1 per 
cent more buying power than it had 
a year ago, the survey reveals. For 
several months the “real income” 
level has been stable, continuing an 
unprecedented period of high eco- 
nomic activity. 

Bumper crops expected this fall 
may soften farm prices a bit, but 
with world demand and government 
price supports the farmer is assured 
of continued high income. 

“The inherent soundness of our 
economic system is being proved,” 
commented E. E. Crabb, president 
of Investors Syndicate, a leading 
distributor of investment securities. 
“Normal forces have brought the 
economy into balance at a very high 
level, and it is staying there through 
the operation of supply and de- 
mand.” 


Typical Graduate 


Winding up its 20th year of con- 
ducting schools in agency manage- 
ment, the Agency Management As- 
sociation has compiled a few sta- 
tistics on the typical school gradu- 
ate. The figures were taken from 
the 85th school, which was held at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, July 26-August 6. Sixty-seven 
managers, general agents, and home 
office executives representing 27 
member companies will receive di- 
plomas for successfully completing 
the two-week course. Total number 
of graduates since 1929 is 3974. 

What is the average graduate 
like? He entered the life insurance 
business at the age of 26 and has 
been in it for 11 years. He has had 
three years of management respon- 
sibilities. He owns $36,000 worth of 
Personal life insurance. If he is a 
Manager or general agent, he has 
approximately 11 men in his agency, 


each of whom (including himself) 
produced $176,000 of paid-for busi- 
ness last year. This figure includes 
the production of part-time agents. 
The corresponding average produc- 
tion of full-time men would of 
course be higher. 

It is interesting to note the varia- 
tions from the “average” which oc- 
curred among the graduates: five 
men had entered the business before 
they were 20 years of age, while 
four men had started after they 
reached 45. While the typical agency 
has 11 men, not counting the man- 
ager, one agency had only one man 
under contract and one had 67 men. 
Fifteen graduates had been in the 
business less than five years and 
there were two men with over 30 
years of experience. 

Officers elected for the school 
were: president—Laurence W. Mc- 
Dougall, C.L.U., director of manage- 
ment training, Mutual Benefit Life, 
Newark; vice-president—Leland F. 
Lyons, C.L.U., manager, New York 
Life, Philadelphia; secretary—Wal- 
ter W. Smith, supervisor, Aetna 
Life, New York City; treasurer and 
Sergeant-at-Arms—William T. 
Smith, manager, Wisconsin Nation- 
al, Indianapolis. 

Instructors from the association 
were Lewis W. S. Chapman, direc- 
tor of company relations; H. Fred 
Monley, assistant director in charge 
of schools; and Thomas Irvine, Brice 
F. McFuen, and Frederic M. Peirce, 
consultants. 


Study of Savings 

The Joint Committee on Invest- 
ment Research of the American Life 
Convention and the Life Insurance 
Association of America is sponsor- 
ing a comprehensive study of sav- 
ings in the United States, it has 
been announced by Frederic W. 
Ecker, financial vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life, who is chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on In- 
vestment Research. 

The life insurance business is one 
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of the principal channels through 
which individuals’ savings are accu- 
mulated and invested. It is felt to 
be of great importance, particularly 
to the life insurance business, to 
have an objective study of saving 
as background material against 
which policy judgments may be 
made. The study will assemble and 
analyze data on the various aspects 
of saving by individuals, corpora- 
tions and government, over a suffi- 
ciently extended period of time to 
provide an indication of trends. It 
is anticipated that the study will 
take about two years to complete. 


Production 


Life insurance purchases in the 
United States in July were approxi- 
mately the same as purchases in 
the corresponding month of last 
year and were 5% below the ag- 
gregate reported for July in 1946, 
according to the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association of 
Hartford. Total purchases in July 
were $1,861,759,000 compared with 
$1,856,682,000 in July of last year 
and $1,952,159,000 in July, 1946. 

Purchases of ordinary life insur- 
ance in July were $1,183,568,000, 
off 2% from July a year ago and 
12% below the total in July, 1946. 

Industrial life insurance  pur- 
chased in July amounted to $318,- 
758,000, about the same as in the 
corresponding month last year and 
2% below July, 1946. 

Group life insurance purchases 
were $359,433,000 in July, an in- 
crease of 9% over July a year ago 
and 26% above the figure for July 
1946. These purchases represent 
new groups,.set up and do not in- 
clude additions of insured personnel 
under group insurance contracts al- 
ready in force. 

In the first 7 months of the year 
total life insurance purchases were 
$12,598,015,000 almost identical with 
the first 7 months of 1947 and 1% 
over the corresponding period of 
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July Purchases (000 Omitted) Change 
1948 from 1947 
1946 1947 1948 
Ordinary ..... $1,343,402 $1,210,569 $1,183,568 —2% 
CRPOUED x onaess 284,896 328,250 59,433 plus 9% 
Industrial 323,861 317,863 318,758 0 
THe 2.0%. $1,952,159 $1,856,682 $1,861,758 0 
First 7 Months’ Purchases (000 Omitted) Change 
1948 from 1947 
1946 1947 1948 
Ordinary ..... 9,103,226 $8,597,391 8,600,233 0 
Growp ....... 2,319,965 1,560,158 1,540,154 —1% 
Industrial 1,004,531 2,460,452 2,457,628 0 
er $12,427,722 $12,618,001 $12,598,015 “0 
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1946. Purchases of ordinary life in- 
surance accounted for $8,600,233,000 
of the 7 months’ aggregate, prac- 
tically duplicating last year’s figure 
but 6% below the 1946 total. In- 
dustrial life insurance purchases 
represented $2,457,628,000 of the 
current year’s total, unchanged 
from last year, while group life 
insurance purchases amounted to 
$1,540,154,000 a decrease of 1% as 
compared with the first 7 months 
of last year. 

Monthly purchases of life insur- 
ance for July and the first 7 months 
in each of the last three years were 
reported by the Association as 
shown on the preceding page. 


State and City Leaders 


Wyoming showed the _ greatest 
rate of increase in ordinary life 
insurance sales in July, with South 
Carolina second and West Virginia 
third. Countrywide, ordinary busi- 
ness decreased 2% in July compared 
with July, 1947, while Wyoming 
sales gained 28%, South Carolina 
18% and West Virginia 16%. 

For the first 7 months, with na- 
tional ordinary sales unchanged 
from a year ago, Arizona led with 
an increase of 11%, with Virginia 
and West Virginia tied for second 
place, up 10% over the correspond- 
ing period of last year. 

Among the large cities, Boston 
showed the only increase for July, 
with a gain of 3%. Chicago and Los 
Angeles made the next best showing 
with a decline of 1%. Philadelphia 
led for the 7 months with a gain 
of 4%. The figures for the leading 
cities were reported by the Associa- 
tion as follows: 


e 
July First Seven Months’ 


change change 

1948 from 1947 1948 from 1947 
Boston +3 —Q 
Chicago —1 —2 
Cleveland —12 —} 
Detroit —)] +-3 
Los Angeles —1 —2 
New York City —7 —5 
Philadelphia —3 +4 
St. Louis —9 —3 
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Life Insurers Conference —H. C. 
E. Johnson, president of the Life 
Insurers Conference, has announced 
with considerable pride the mem- 
bership of the Conference Standing 
Committees for the administrative 
year 1948-49. 

In addition to the continued ac- 
tivity of all committees, President 
Johnson called particular attention 
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GEORGE 
H. 
KELLEY 


C.L.U. 





George H. Kelley, CLU, director of sales publications, New York Life, 
has been appointed chairman of the exhibits committee for the annual 
meeting of the Life Insurance Advertisers Association, according to 
C. Russell Noyes, president of the LAA. The annual meeting, which is 
expected to be one of the largest and most important working conferences 
of the association, will be held at the Hotel Mayflower, Washington, D. C., 


October 28 to 30. 
the annual conclave. 


The exhibits are always an outstanding feature of 


Mr. Kelley, a native of Pottstown, Pa., was graduated from Princeton 
University in 1928. He started in the agency department of the New York 
Life in 1928, was appointed supervisor of sales publications in 1944 and 


director of sales publications in 1947. 


Leighton G. Harris, New England Mutual, will serve as vice-chairman 
of the committee. Other members will be A. L. E. Crouter, New York Life; 


W. A. Neville, Great-West Life, Winnipeg; C. R. Andrews, Pilot Life, and 
William G. Owen, Provident Mutual. 


to the outstanding job which is 
being done by the Special A & H 
Committee in cooperation with 
other branches of the industry and 
the NAIC. This committee was ap- 
pointed last year and was carried 
over to continue its study of pro- 
posed standard provision legislation 
in the accident and health field. 
Mr. Johnson also emphasized the 
necessity of the Public Relations 
Committee developing a compre- 
hensive program setting forth the 
method of operation of a weekly 
premium (industrial) company, and 
the important place which this type 
of insurance fills in the life insur- 


ance business. As brought out so 


forcibly at the 39th annual meeting 
of the conference, this program 
would be keyed to develop, first, a 
better understanding among ordi- 
nary life men and others within 


the industry itself, and then a long 
range program directed to the 
public at large. 

Committee chairmen include: Ad- 
visory—E. H. Speckman, president, 
Kentucky Central Life and Acci- 
dent; Business Standards—E. W. 
Craig, president, National Life and 
Accident, Nashville; Laws and 
Legislation—J. Lon Duckworth, gen- 
eral attorney, Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Georgia; Special Accident 
and Health—J. E. Taylor, associate 
actuary, National Life and Accident; 
Statistics—B. L. DeWitt, vice-presi- 
dent, Peninsular Life, Jacksonville; 
Public Relations—J. I. Cummings, 
first vice-president, Empire Life and 
Accident, Indianapolis; Membership 
—Morton Boyd, president, Common- 
wealth Life, Louisville; Attendance 
— F. L. Hay, president, Bankers 
Health and Life, Macon, Ga.; Audit- 
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ing—J. T. Smith, Universal Life, 
Richmond; Resolutions — Francis 
Dwyer, vice-president, Progressive 
Life, Atlanta; Credentials—W. B. 
Clements, vice-president, Pilot Life, 
Greensboro. 


ALC—William C. Mullendore, for 
many years closely associated with 
the relief activities of former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover, and, since 
1945, president of the Southern Cal- 
ifornia Edison Company, will be 
among the speakers at the forty- 
third annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention, which will be 
held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Oct. 4 to 7, 1948. Mr. Mul- 
lendore, who is a noted speaker and 
writer on economic and govern- 
mental subjects, will address con- 
vention members on the _ subject 
“Apathetic Trusteeship.” 

W. E. Bixby, president, Kansas 
City Life, and chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee of the convention, 
has announced, also, that the list 
of speakers will include S. Kendrick 
Guernsey, vice-president, Gulf Life, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; and Harold Vagt- 
borg, president and director of the 
Southwest Research Institute, San 
Antonio. Mr. Guernsey’s subject 
will be ““Service Is My Business.” 
Mr. Vagtborg will have as his title, 
“More and More from Less and 
Less.” 

The program for the meeting of 
the Agency Section, which will be 
held during the afternoon of Oct. 5, 
has been completed by Charles H. 
Heyl, chairman of the section, who 
is agency vice-president of Bankers 
Life, Nebraska. The program is a 
full one, with five addresses sched- 
uled for the afternoon. 

J. Harry Wood, executive vice- 
president, Paul Revere Life, Wor- 
cester, Mass., will open the series 
of addresses, discussing the sub- 
ject “What Training Really Means 
and How to Get the Most out of It.” 

J. A. McAllister, assistant general 
manager and director of agencies, 
Sun Life Assurance, Montreal, will 
speak on “Agents Survival—Today’s 
Challenge To Management.” 

Robert E. Murphy, vice-president 
and manager of agencies, Califor- 
nia-Western States Life, Sacra- 
mento, will discuss the question, 
“What Does Your Agency Plant 
Cost?” 

Victor A. Lutnicki, associate gen- 
eral counsel, John Hancock Mutual, 
Boston, will review the current 
status of agents under the Federal 
Old Age and Survivors Insurance 
program. 

Closing the afternoon’s program, 
John A. Stevenson, president, Penn 


Mutual Life, Philadelphia, will 
speak on the subject, “Changing 
Patterns In Agency Leadership.” 
W. E. Bixby, president, Kansas 
City Life, has been nominated for 
the office of president of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention to succeed R. 
B. Richardson, president of Western 
Life, Helena. Mr. Bixby is the choice 
of the nominating committee for 
the presidential post. The commit- 
tee met in July and Chairman Fred- 
erick D. Russell, president, Security 
Mutual Life, Binghamton, has now 
reported to member companies. 
To fill the four vacancies which 
will occur on the executive com- 
mittee of the Convention in the fall, 
the nominating committee has sug- 
gested eight officials of member 
companies. Those elected will serve 
three year terms. Named by the 
committee are: Richard Boissard, 
president, National Guardian Life, 
Madison, Wisc.; Byron K. Elliott, 
executive vice-president, John Han- 
cock Mutual, Boston; F. W. Hubbell, 
president, Equitable Life, Des 
Moines; Ralph R. Lousnbury, presi- 


dent, Bankers National Life, Mont- 
clair, N. J.; Raymond Olson, presi- 
dent, Mutual Trust Life, Chicago; 
E. A. Roberts, president. Fidelity 
Mutual Life, Philadelphia; Frazar 
B. Wilde, president, Connecticut 
General Life, Hartford; and Cecil 
Woods, president, Volunteer State 
Life, Chattanooga. 

Those whose terms expire at the 
1948 annual meeting are Messrs. 
Hubbell, Lounsbury, Wilde and 
Woods. Ali are eligible for re-elec- 
tion, as indicated by the fact that 
they have been nominated to suc- 
ceed themselves. 

Should Mr. Bixby be elected pres- 
ident, an additional vacancy on the 
committee would occur, and, in such 
case, his unexpired term, lasting 
through the 1949 annual meeting, 
would be filled at the forthcoming 
annual meeting. 

Mr. Richardson, after the forth- 
coming annual meeting and by vir- 
tue of his then position as imme- 
diate past president, in accordance 
with an amendment to the constitu- 
tion of the Convention adopted last 








LEXANDER E. PATTERSON, president and a member of the board 
A of trustees of The Mutual Life of New York, died late on the 
night of September 10, unexpectedly. He was 61 years old. 

He died at East Orange General Hospital, East Orange, N. J., where 
he was visiting his grand-nephew, Rolon Reed, a patient at the hos- 
pital. Mr. Patterson’s wife and son were at his bedside. Mr. Patterson 
had returned to New York the morning before from a business trip 
to Chicago and was enroute, with his family, to their home in Bucks 


County, Pa. 
Street. 


The family’s New York City home is at 455 East 57th 


Mr. Patterson is survived by his wife, the former Eleanor Morgan, 
whom he married in 1920, and two children: Alexander E., Jr., 24 


years old, and Portia, 17. 


Funeral services were held on Tuesday, 


September 15 at St. James Church, Madison Avenue and 7Ist Street, 


New York City. 


Interment was at Mifflintown, Pa. 
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year, will automatically become a 
member of the executive committee 
for a two year term. 


* + * 


International Claim Association— 
Walter E. Trout, Penn Mutual Life, 
president of the International Claim 
Association, announced that Pro- 
gram Chairman John Ayer and his 
committee have virtually completed 
the plans for the program of the 
39th annual meeting of the Associ- 
ation to be held Sept. 20-22 at Galen 
Hall, Wernersville, Pa. 








Highlighting the program will be 
addresses by the Honorable James 
F. Malone, Jr., Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Pennsylvania, who will 
speak on “Public Relations in the 
Field of Life Insurance,” James A. 
Mc Lain, president of the Guardian 
Life, the title of whose address will 
be “Behind the Claim Payment,” E. 
J. Faulkner, president of the Wood- 
men Accident Company, the sub- 
ject of his address being “Personal 
Insurance—Midstream,” and _ talks 
to be given by Dr. Augustus S. Rose, 
eminent neurologist of Boston, who 



































had to try that. 


first three years in the business. 


or competitors. 


DES 








“The burglar was 6 feet tall, 185 pounds, and his name 


and address are on this insurance app I sold him !”’ 


Bankerslifemen Know How to 


Sell Even Under Difficulties 


When a robbery was in progress might be a very difficult time to conduct 
a satisfactory sales interview, but a typical Bakerslifeman might even get 
the job done then . . . although we must confess that none of them has 


The kind of training and supervision provided for Bankerslifemen 
would equip them to sell under almost any imaginable circumstances. 
They start on such training when they enter their agency office for the 
first time. It is a continuing procedure from there on, with alternate 
periods in the field and in Home Office conducted schools through their 


This ability to sell even under difficulties is just one of the character- 
istics of Bankerslifemen which earns respect for them and makes them 
the kind of life underwriters you like to know as friends, fellow workers, 


Bankers /7f/e.CoMPaNy 


MOINES 
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will discuss the subject “Pain,” and 
Dr. R. M. Filson, associate medica] 
director of The Travelers, who wil] 
speak on “Medical and Claim De. 
partment Teamwork.” 

” a * 

New York Chapter of Life Under. 
writers — The following committee 
appointments were made at a meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee of 
the New York Chapter of Life Un- 
derwriters held recently: Journal 
Committee—Warren Benton, chair- 
man, Henry F. Silver, co-chairman; 
Planning Committee—Halsey D. Jo- 
sephson, chairman; Forum Commit- 
tee—Harold A. Loewheim, chair- 
man; Constitution and By-Laws 
Committee—George Johnson, chair- 
man; Membership Committee — 
Richard Meyer, chairman; Lunch- 
eon and Program Committee—John 
Pitman, chairman. 

The New York Chapter will hold 
its first meeting of the year Oct. 21, 
at the Hotel Martinique. 


> * * 


Life Underwriting Training Coun- 
cil—The addition of Pasquale A. 
Quatro, CLU, to the staff of the Life 
Underwriter Training Council, has 
been announced by Edmund L. G. 
Zalinski, managing director. Mr. 
Quarto’s duties will include edi- 
torial and research work and the 
development of case studies. 

Very active in life insurance af- 
fairs, Mr. Quatro was editor of the 
“Bulletin” of the New York City 
Association in 1945, served on its 
board of directors and was vice- 
chairman of the National Associa- 
tion Committee on Compensation. 
He received his CLU designation 
in 1943, and has served as secretary 
and publicity vice-president for the 
New York Chapter of the American 
Society of Chartered Life Under- 


writers. 
. * a 


LIAA—A manual describing the 
activities and services of the Life 
Insurance Association of America, 
and listing its committees and mem- 
ber companies and their officers, 
has been issued by the Association. 
Copies of the 6l-page booklet are 
now being sent to members. 


The manual is intended for refer- 
ence use by member companies and 
others. Among the subjects covered 
are the organization and purpose 
of the Association, its administra- 
tion, its constitution, its meetings, 
and its functions. The various ser- 
vices furnished to member companies 
are described in detail. The manual 
also tells about the facilities of the 
Association’s office and the activities 
of its staff. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


The convention season has be- 
gun. During the present month and 
up through the beginning of 1949, 
National organizations will be hold- 
ing their annual conventions. Mem- 
bers of State and local organiza- 
tions will also gather together. 
Views will be exchanged, resolu- 
tions presented, and important deci- 
sions will be made. The Spectator 
intends to keep its readers posted 
—as far in advance as possible—on 
dates and other pertinent conven- 
tion information. 


* * * 


September 13-17—National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters (An- 
nual Meeting) — Hotel Jefferson, 
St. Louis. 

September 18-22—Million Dollar 
Round Table (Annual Meeting) 
—French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind. 

September 20-22—International 
Claim Association (Annual Meet- 
ing)— Galen Hall, Wernersville, 
Pa. 

September 22-24—Life Office Man- 
agement Association (Annual 
Meeting)—Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 

October 4-8—American Life Con- 
vention (Annual Meeting)—Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

October 27-29—American Institute 
of Actuaries—Actuarial Society 
of America (Joint Meeting)— 
French Lick Springs, French Lick, 
Ind. 

October 28-29—Association of Life 
Insurance Medical Directors of 
America (Annual Meeting) — 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City. 

October 28-30—Life Insurance Ad- 
vertisers Association (Annual 
Meeting) — Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington. 

November 10-12—Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association 
(Annual Meeting) — Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

November 17-19—Institute of Home 
Office Underwriters (Annual 
Meeting)—Statler Hotel, Wash- 
ington. 

December 7-8—Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel (Annual Meet- 
ing)—Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City. 

December 8-9—Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America (Annual 
Meeting)—Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City. 

December 10—Institute of Life In- 
surance (Annual Meeting) Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City. 
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WHAT CAN 


THE EXTRA MAN* 
DO FOR YOU? 







You are faced with a 






case that involves a pen- 
sion plan with 100 or 
fewer lives, but manage- 
ment has not felt that it 
could commit itself to an 


indefinite cost factor and 


Connecticut General 


has previously failed to : 
can issue guaranteed cost 


accept the pension plan : 
insurance and retirement 


idea for this reason. 
annuity contracts and can 








quote exact costs. In many 


2K The EXTRA MAN typifies instances this provides the 
the specialized help that you as 
a broker can secure from your key to a sale. 


nearest Connecticut General 
office. The example above is 
one of many ways that the 
EXTRA MAN can help you 
build or conserve business. 


CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 











BETTER SERVICE 
THROUGH BETTER MEN 


LIFE INSURANCE, ACCIDENT IN 
SURANCE. HEALTH INSURANCE 
AND ANNUITIES. ALL FORMS OF 
GROUP INSURANCE AND GROUP 
ANNUITIES. PENSION TRUSTS 
SALARY ALLOTMENT INSURANCE 
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“HE'S A Lucifte yp tual, 





ae 


“The fellow who’s speaking now? 
Yes, he’s one of the most public- 
spirited men in our city...a real 
leader, too. Active in nearly every 
civic project. His business? Why, 
he’s a Pacific Mutual Man!” 


YES, PACIFIC MUTUAL MEN are known in their communities as lead- 
ers in worthy projects. You will find them in action in welfare programs, 
in youth activities, in religious work, cultural affairs. You can look for 
them among the home owners; and they are recognized as good neighbors 
—all-around community builders. Good life insurance men, too, are these 
Field Men of Pacific Mutual—selected for character and aptitude; trained 
by men who know how to train; fully equipped to meet every need of 
their fellow men and women for personal financial security. The kind of 
men you like to know; like to work with; Good Americans, are Pacific 


Mutual Men. 


“There's A Pacific Mutual Plan To Meet Every Need” 


LIFE INSURANCE 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
ANNUITIES T sh7z 
COMPLETE GROUP 
- heific Mutua 


and, VERY important... 





THE NEW & UNUSUAL 
sructich e LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
A Complete Package of HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Economic Security General Agenctes in Principal Centers in 40 States 


* 
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DMUND B. WHITTAKER, vice- 

president in charge of the Prw- 
dential’s group department, has 
announced his company will offer 
the 35,000 New Jersey employers af- 
fected by the State’s new temporary 
disability benefits law, a private 
coverage plan which in every in- 
stance will meet, and in many 
cases surpass, the benefits provided 
by the State plan. He also outlined 
the company’s proposed new wel- 
fare program for small groups of 
employees. 

The Prudential official’s§ an- 
nouncement was in line with the 
recently enacted law permitting 
New Jersey’s 1,600,000 workers, who 
are covered by unemployment com- 
pensation, to collect up to $22 per 
week when they become ill or dis- 
abled. By a majority vote they can 
elect to have their employer enroll 
them in a private plan underwrit- 
ten by an insurance cOmpany, so 
long as the benefits it offers are 
equal to or in excess of those pro- 
vided by the State pian. 

According to Mr. Whittaker, Pru- 
dential contemplates offering not 
only a private plan for the larger 
employer who has 25 or more em- 
ployees on his payroll, but also, 
provided the present insurance laws 
are amended, one for the smaller 
employer who employs as few as 
four employees. 

In order that the small employer 
may secure for his employees the 
advantages of group _ insurance, 
which up to this time have been 
enjoyed only by those falling in the 
“25 or more employees” category, 
Prudential will make available with 
its temporary disability plan a 
packaged welfare program, the 
group official stated. 

“If the present insurance law is 
amended, we will be in a position 
to discharge a long-time obligation 
—that is to provide welfare pro- 
grams for the small employer wher- 
ever we can,” said Mr. Whittaker. 
e (The State Senate has already 
acted upon a proposed amendment 
to the existing law, which restricts 
the underwriting of small groups, to 
allow underwriting of accident and 
health benefits for this category. 
The amendment bill, Senate Bill 
No. 290, is scheduled to go before 
the Assembly in the near future.) 

“To this class of employer we 
plan to offer, on a non-contributory 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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NE of the remarkable factors in the whole picture 
O of companies writing life insurance and accident 
and health and hospitalization insurance in the South- 
west and South has been the development of the so- 
ealled “Polio Policy.” This, of course, covers against 
the evils of infantile paralysis or poliomyelitis. What 
is remarkable about the coverage is the speed with 
which it has caught the public eye and the extent to 
which such policies are now being written by companies 
everywhere—although still mainly in the South and 
Southwest. Anyone not familiar with the growth of 
this specialized form of insurance might assume that 
the companies had been writing it for many years. 
That is not the case. As a matter of fact, the first 
polio policy ever written was put on the market in 
the Svring of 1945 and was the brain-child of W. J. 
Laidlow, president of the Century Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Fort Worth, Texas. That company was formed 
in 1939 and now has close to $40,000,000 of life insur- 
ance in force. The name Century Life was adopted in 
March of 1943. 


The idea for a polio policy came to Mr. Laidlow 
when he was working on a drive for funds for the 
Gonzales Warm Springs Foundation for the treatment 
of infantile paralysis. When some persons expressed 
doubt that any large sum of money could be secured 
for the Foundation, it was Mr. Laidlow who proved 
them wrong and who also—in so doing—proved to 
himself that there was a public demand for a polio 
policy. He turned the concept of such insurance over 
in his mind for a short time and then set to work to 
devise what he thought would be the right kind of 
policy to fill the need. Originally, he wrote the polio 
policy on an individual basis for a ten-year term and 
at a single flat premium of $30. Very shortly, this 
approach was revised; the policy coverage was ex- 
tended; and the term of the policy was put on a one- 
year renewable basis. At the same time, the premium 
for an individual was set at $5. 


Almost immediately, it seemed that other insurance 
companies realized the potentials of this class of spe- 
cialized writing, and there are a great many companies 
writing the polio policy (in one form or another) 
today. Rates commonly run from something less than 
$5 per individual to about $10 for a group. Nationwide 
impetus was given the polio policy when it was taken 
up by the Mutual Benefit Health & Accident of Omaha, 
an organization which has thousands of agents all 
over the country. This, however, did not prevent in- 
tensive sale of the policy by small and medium-sized 
companies all over the South and Southwest. 


Extension of the coverage itself also came about. 
As an example, some companies now issue the contract 
at $5 for one person; $8 for two persons; and $12 for 
a family group; and that contract not only covers 
against poliomyelitis, but includes spinal meningitis, 
smallpox, diphtheria, scarlet fever, tetanus, encephal- 
itis and leukemia. Maximum is usually $5,000, in the 
aggregate, for each person insured. 

Included, in such polio policies are payments for 
doctors’ bills, hospital bills, special nurse, ambulance, 
X-ray, blood transfusions, drugs and medicines, iron 
lung costs, braces and crutches and even an emergency 


(Concluded on Next Page) 
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transportation allowance is made. 

Many of the Southern and South- 
western companies writing polio 
contracts are selling around 2,000 a 
week of these policies and some- 
times more. Sales effort has been 
particularly intensive in Texas and 
in North Carolina where incidence 
of polio is relatively high and where 
cases receive extraordinary news- 
paper comment and publicity. So 
far this year, Texas has had about 
1,200 cases of polio. Probably not 
all of these originated in Texas but 
were first recorded there. This is 
out of a State population of some 
8 million persons. 

None of the companies writing 
polio policies has yet had sufficient 
claim experience to justify any 
over-all claim conclusions. Some 
companies say that they are run- 
ning in the neighborhood of $400 
a case, but immediately admit that 
this figure is by no means definite. 
Recurrent claims arising from a 
single cast of polio are not uncom- 
mon and the company is not actu- 
ally “off the claim” until there is 
(a) death (b) full recovery (c) par- 
tial recovery beyond which there 
can be no further recovery and 
from which there can be no recur- 
rent claim. The very nature of the 
liability assumed precludes definite 
experience data for some time to 
come. Meanwhile, it is apparent that 
the polio policy will be written in 
increasing numbers and by an in- 
creasing number of companies. 

ee 


Pioneer American 
Enters New Field 


The Pioneer American Insurance 
Company of Houston, Texas, is en- 
tering what is, for it, a new field 
of operations — the accident and 
health business. Choice of a compe- 
tent man to head its accident and 
health department will soon be 
announced. Policy forms and de- 
velopment programs are already 
determined. 

It will be recalled that on May 1 
of this year Robert Schulman be- 
came vice-president and agency di- 
rector of the Pioneer American. He 
had been vice-president of the Re- 
serve Loan Life Insurance Company 
of Texas, at Dallas. Co-incidentally 
with joining the official family of 
the Pioneer American, Mr. Schul- 
man acquired a substantial stock 
interest and is also a director in 
the company. 
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The Pioneer American Insurance 
Company (an outgrowth of the 
business of the former Pioneer 
American Life Insurance Company) 
now has a capital of $100,000 and a 
surplus of $325,000. The admitted 
assets are $5,570,000 and there is 
ordinary life insurance in force of 
about $46,000,000. 

Present officers of the Pioneer 
American are S. Brachman, chair- 
man of the board; W. L. Pier, presi- 
dent; Weldon J. (Hap) Allen, ex- 
ecutive vice-president; Robert 
Schulman, vice-president and 
agency director; J. Musselwhite, 
secretary and treasurer; and D. G. 
Axline, assistant secretary. The 
firm of Simon, Wynn, Sanders & 
Jones is general counsel for the 
company. G. L. (Dan) Moody and 
Colonel Neill E. Bailey are man- 
agers of its government personnel 


insurance division. 
ee 


Metropolitan Credit 
In New Offices 


The Metropolitan Credit Insur- 
ance Company has moved its of- 
fices from the Niels Esperson Build- 
ing in Houston, Texas, to 4001 Tra- 
vis Street there. 

This company, organized on the 
Texas limited form, writes life in- 
surance to cover bank and other 
loans, and also writes accident and 
health coverages. 

The Metropolitan Credit is in the 
same offices as (and is owned by) 
interests identified with the Gam- 
mage Group in Houston. This in- 
cludes the general agency firm of 
T. E. Gammage & Sons, the Lloyds 
Casualty Insurer, the law firm of 
Gammage & Gammage, and the new 
Pan American Casualty Company, 
which was formed late in 1947 and 
now has a capital of $300,000 and 
surplus of $230,590 with admitted 
assets of about $1,000,000. The com- 
panies in the group, with the excep- 
tion of the Metropolitan Credit In- 
surance Company, all write only 


casualty lines. 
ee 


Mercury Life Forms 
New Fire Mutual 


Interests identified with the Mer- 
cury Life & Health Insurance Com- 
pany of San Antonio, Texas, have 
formed the Mercury Mutual Insur- 
ance Company to write general fire 


insurance lines. The same interests 
already have the Bexar County Mu- 
tual Insurance Company of San An- 
tonio which writes only residence 
fire and contents and automobile 
pleasure cars. The Bexar County 
Mutual was licensed on March 5, 
1948 and the new Mercury Mutual 
was chartered on August 5, 1948. 
The Mercury Life & Health 
Insurance Company writes family 
group business only and had assets, 
on July 31 last, of $110,460. There 
are about 150,000 individual policy- 
holders and some $3,000,000 of life 
insurance in force. Officers of the 
Mercury Life are H. C. Plumly, 
board chairman; Leonard Hyatt, 
president; T. H. W. Vordenbaum, 
vice-president; C. B. Fulton, secre- 
tary; and Woodville J. Rogers, gen- 


eral counsel. 
ee 


Great Western Moves 
San Antonio Office 


The Great Western Life Insurance 
Company of Texas, which has its 
home Office in San Antonio, has 
moved its headquarters there from 
310 Main Avenue to 505 North Presa 
Street. The former address is being 
maintained for the company’s San 
Antonio agency. 

The Great Western Life of San 
Antonio is a company which was 
incorporated on the Texas limited 
form on June 18, 1947, and began 
business on August 1 of that year. 
The company at present writes only 
family group life insurance in the 
life field, but it also writes some 
accident and health and hospitaliza- 
tion. Net life retention on one life 
is $1,000 though policies are written 
up to $5,000 with the difference 
being reinsured. 

An expansion program, which 
will see the financial structure en- 
larged soon, was begun in May of 
this year when Jim Witt joined the 
company as agency director. He 
had occupied a similar post with the 
Western National Life Insurance 
Company of Amarillo, Texas. 

The Great Western Life of San 
Antonio is owned by interests iden- 
tified with the well-known Great 
Western Investment Company of 
the same city. Officers of the life 
company are E. M. Stevens, presi- 
dent and treasurer; A. M. Stevens 
and J. M. Stevens, vice-presidents; 
R. O. Kipp, secretary; and Jim Witt, 
agency director. At present, there 
are three supervisors and about 30 
agents in the field force, but ex- 
pansion of the production plant is 
rapid and, as already noted, the 
financial structure of the company 
will be enlarged accordingly. 
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Ordinary Gains 7.23 


For the first six months of 1948 
life insurance companies operat- 
ing in the United States showed 
a rate of net gain of 7.23 per cent 
of ordinary insurance in force, 
reports the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association. 
The comparable figure for the 
first half of 1947 was 8.39 per 
cent, which indicates that life 
insurance is increasing at a 
slightly lower rate for this year 
than last. All ratios quoted are 
projected to an annual basis. 

Companies operating in Canada 
showed an even greater decrease 
in net gain for the six-month 
period, with a net gain of 8.02 
per cent for this year as com- 
pared to 9.61 for 1947. 

One hundred and thirteen com- 
panies representing 87 per cent 
of the ordinary insurance in force 
in the United States, and 25 com- 
panies representing 91 per cent 
of the ordinary in force in the 
Dominion, participated in the 
survey conducted by the Associa- 
tion. 

Again on annual basis, new 
business during the first half of 
1948 for companies Operating in 
the United States was 11.85 per 
cent of the life insurance on the 
books at the beginning of the 
year. Terminations from _ all 
causes were 4.62 per cent, leaving 
a net gain of 7.23. Figures for the 
first six months of 1947 were: 
new business, 12.82 per cent; ter- 
minations, 4.43 per cent; and net 
gain, 8.39 per cent. 

In Canada, the new business 
figure for the first six months of 
this year was 12.60 per cent of 
the total ordinary in force at the 
start of the year, with termina- 
tions at 4.58 per cent, and net 
gain of 8.02 per cent. In the first 
half of 1947 the figures were: 
new business 14.27; terminations, 
4.66; and net gain, 9.61. 
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basis, accidental death and dismem- 
berment, hospital expense and sur- 
gical expense benefits. We feel that 
these three important features, 
coupled with the disability benefits, 
will provide the smaller groups of 
employees, who, after all, are just 
as much interested in their indi- 
vidual welfare as are the employees 
of a large organization, with a com- 
prehensive welfare program. 

“The Prudential ‘TDB’ plan for 


employers of fewer than 25 workers 
closely follows the State plan but 
will in some respects be more lib- 
eral. Of course, under every cir- 
cumstance it will provide benefits 
at least equivalent to those pro- 
vided under the New Jersey plan,” 
said Mr. Whittaker. 

Some of the more liberal fea- 
tures, he said, are: 

(1) The weekly benefit amount 
up to the $22 maximum can be 
higher under the company’s plan 
because benefits are computed on 
the basis of current earnings rather 
than on past earnings. In no event 


will they be less than under the 
State plan. 

(2) Benefits may be paid for a 
maximum of 26 weeks during each 
period of disability for employees 
under age 60, as compared with the 
State plan which, regardless of age, 
imposes a limit of 26 weeks benefits 
during any 12-month period. The 
duration of benefits for employees 
age 60 and over will be the same 
as the State plan. 

Prudential’s private plan for cov- 
ering employers of 25 or more em- 
ployees will be extremely flexible, 
allowing the employer to exercise 











Complete information 
concerning the Berkshire's 
Total Disability Benefits is 
now available to Brokers 
and Surplus Writers 
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the option of adding additional 
benefits or liberalizing those pro- 
vided under the law. For example, 
Mr. Whittaker said, under a Pru- 
dential plan, the employer can elect 
to increase the weekly benefit pay- 
ment beyond the $22 State maxi- 
mum. And, if he so desires, he may 
have the benefits begin with the 
first day for disability due to acci- 
dent, rather than the eighth day. 
He may also include maternity 
benefits. 

These, and other additional bene- 
fits, may be written on either a 
non-contributory or contributory 
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basis with the advantage of simpli- 
fied administrative procedures, Mr. 
Whittaker said. 

New Jersey will finance its dis- 
ability program through a diversion 
of three-fourths of the one per cent 
unemployment compensation tax re- 
quired of employees working in the 
State to a separate fund, together 
with the contribution required of 
employers who do not have a pri- 
vate plan. Neither the employer nor 
employees of a company enrolled 
under a private plan will be re- 
quired to contribute to the State 
plan. 





Recognition of the tremendous importance of the 
field forces is a historic principle with our Company. 
This fundamental attitude prompts us to pay tribute 
to the life underwriters of America who individually a 
and through the National Association of Life Under- : 
writers have contributed so much to the success of 
the life insurance business. 


With a membership of more than 50,000, the 
N.A.L.U. has helped the underwriter multiply the 
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In financing the private plan, the 
employer may pay the entire pre- 
mium or with-hold up to three. 
fourths of one per cent of the first 
$3,000 of employee earnings. 

Mr. Whittaker emphasized | that 
the benefit provisions of the law 
become effective on Jan. 1, 1949. On 
that date employees will be covered 
under the State plan, unless their 
employers have established pri- 
vate plans. 

* * * 

State Mutual Life—The State 
Mutual Life, Worcester, announces 
the election of John Popham Sedg- 
wick as financial vice-president, ef- 
fective Dec. 1, 1948. 

From 1925 to 1929, Mr. Sedgwick 
was manager of the statistical de- 
partment of the Old Colony Trust 
Company, Boston. In 1929, he joined 
the firm of Loomis, Sayles & Co., 
Inc., where he has been vice-presi- 
dent, a director and a member oj 
the Executive Committee, terminat- 
ing that connection to become asso- 
ciated with State Mutual Life. 

Since November 1947, Mr. Sedg- 
wick has been retained by State 
Mutual as an investment consultant 
on a part-time basis. Commencing 
Dec. 1, he will serve as the full- 
time head of the investment depart- 
ment of the company. 

Prudential—Appointment of Ar- 
dell T. Everett, as superintendent 
of ordinary agencies in the Pruden- 
tial’s Western home office, in Los 
Angeles, has been announced. Mr. 
Everett’s appointment became ef- 
fective Sept. 1. 

Mr. Everett has been associated 
with Prudential since 1946 when he 
was appointed manager of a newly 
created Houston Agency serving 
Southeast Texas. Prior to joining 
Prudential he had a broad _ back- 
ground in the life insurance field 
where he served both in home of- 
fice administrative posts and in field 
selling and agency management. 

He has served as president of the 
Houston Life Insurance General 
Agents and Managers Association 
and as director of the Houston As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. 

Manhattan Life—Edward Fitz- 
simmons, editor-in-chief of the life 
insurance division of Alfred M. 
Best Company, Inc., New York City, 
and vice-president and director of 
Flitcraft, Inc., was elected secretary 
of the Manhattan Life, New York 
City, at a recent meeting of the 
board of directors. Elder A. Porter, 
present secretary and actuary, was 
elected vice-president and actuary 
of Manhattan Life at the same 
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meeting. The new appointments are 
effective Oct. 1, according to J. P. 
Fordyce, company president. 

Mr. Fitzsimmons, who is 43, was 
educated at Saint Mary’s School, 
Jamaica, N. Y., School of Commerce, 
New York University and took ex- 
tension courses at Columbia Uni- 
versity. His entire business career 
has been spent with the Alfred M. 
Best Company, Inc. 

A graduate of the University of 
Michigan, Mr. Porter started his 
career in life insurance in 1919 as 
actuary of the Indianapolis Life, 
and eight years later joined the 
Bankers National Life as first vice- 
president. From 1932 to 1935 he was 
consulting actuary. 

Mr. Porter joined the Manhattan 
Life in July, 1935, and the follow- 
ing year became company actuary. 
He was elected secretary in 1940. 

. * * 

New York Life—R. David Clair 
has been appointed an_ assistant 
vice-president of the New York 
Life, it was announced following 
the the regular monthly meeting of 
the company’s board of directors. 
Mr. Clair succeeds Edmund MT. 
Mimne, who has retired from active 
service. 

a oo * 

Occidental Life—Thomas P. Nic- 
kell has been named acting editor 
of Pulse, the monthly agency mag- 
azine published by Occidental Life, 
California. Mr. Nickell succeeds 
Melvin A. Horton, editor for the 
past 14 months, who has resigned 
and will spend a year in Europe 
with Mrs. Horton. 

For the past two years Mr. Nickell 
has served in various departments 
at Occidental while completing his 
college work at the University of 
Southern California where he grad- 
uated with a Bachelor of Science 
degree in advertising last June. In 
addition to editing Pulse he will 
handle Occidental publicity work. 

* ok * 

Prudential—Dr. Edward G. Howe, 
a specialist in internal medicine, 
has been appointed to the home of- 
fice staff of the Prudential, Newark, 
a an assistant medical director. 

In July, 1946, following almost 
two years of service in the Euro- 
pean theatre, he became a member 
of the staff of the Long Island Col- 
lege Hospital in Brooklyn. The fol- 
lowing year, Dr. Howe joined the 
medical staff of the United States 
Veteran’s Hospital at Newington, 
Conn. 

Lincoln Mutual Life~-The ap- 
pointment of A. A. McFall as super- 
iIntendent of agencies for the Lin- 








Veteran Official Dies 


E. E. Hardcastle, retired vice- 
president and director of the Union 
Central Life, Cincinnati, died August 
22 at his home in Cincinnati. He 
was 78 years old. 

Mr. Hardcastle had been asso- 
ciated with the Union Central for 
over 40 years at the time of his 
retirement, Jan. 1, 1939. 
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coln National Life, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has been announced by Cecil 
F. Cross, vice-president and man- 
ager of agencies. 

Mr. McFall will not devote his 
energies to a particular section of 
the country but will concentrate on 
development work on a nation-wide 
basis. 

Mr. McFall originally served the 
Lincoln National Life for several 
years as superintendent of agencies 
in the Mid-West states. He then 
became vice-president and manager 


The plans you make and the habits formed by that youngster of yours may 
vitally influence his whole life. Today, if he’s less than 9% years old, you can 


initiate his habit of thrift and also start him on an insurance plan which increases 


5 times (up to $15,000) at his age 21 


. . . but the low premium remains the 


same. It gives him whole life insurance protection, savings and insured insures 


ability. Ask about 


THE SECURITY JUNIOR ESTATE PLAN 


Agents of this Company also establish habits which lead to a successful future. 
Our Compensation and Retirement Agreeme.at for Full Time Life Agents includes 


many features for this purpose . . 


. provides for the future through combined 


non-contributory retirement and social security; meets the present with its group 


life, hospital and surgical benefits. Liberal commissions, plus a training course 


which brings results, help the young producer to a fast start. 


Security Mutual Life Insurance Qompany 


INCORPORATED 1886 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 
FREDERICK D. RUSSELL, President 
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Completing a Century of 
Achievement ®@ 


1857-1957 






THE PRACTICAL WAY TO 
BUILD A FUTURE IS TO 
ASSOCIATE WITH A 

COMPANY WITH 
A PROVEN PAST 


INQUIRIES REGARDING 
OPPORTUNITIES ARE 
CORDIALLY INVITED 


There is a good future 
in a company with 
a good past. 


esr. LOUIS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
222 N. Fourth St. St. Louis, 2, Mo. 
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of agencies for the Columbian Na- 
tional in 1934 and he continued in 
that capacity util 1945. Soon after 
the entrance of the country into the 
war, he became Lieutenant in the 
Office of Naval Officer Procurement 
where he served for three years. 
* « * 

State Life—Appointment of Wayne 
W. Garnett as actuary of the State 
Life, Indianapolis, effective Sept. 1, 
was announced by Robert E. Swee- 
ney, president of the company. 

Mr. Garnett’s actuarial experience 
includes four years with the Cen- 
tral Life, Des Moines; two years 
with the American United Life, In- 
dianapolis; three years as assistant 
actuary and actuary of the Michigan 
Insurance Department; and for the 
past three years he was an actuary 
of the Kentucky Home Mutual Life, 
Louisville. 

*- * * 

Guardian Life—Edwin J. Phelps, 
president and general manager of 
the Hoey and Ellison Life Agency, 
Inc., in New York City for some 
years, has joined the official staff of 
the Guardian Life, New York City, 
as agency director. President James 
A. McLain announced that the ap- 
pointment was made at the last 
meeting of Guardian’s board of 
directors. 

In 1939, following several years of 
successful experience in a mana- 
gerial capacity with New York 
City agencies, Mr. Phelps was ap- 
pointed manager of the Hoey and 
Ellison Agency, representing the 
Equitable of Iowa in New York City 
and adjacent counties, and the State 
of Connecticut. 


Following army service overseas 


throughout World War II, from 


which he emerged with the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel, Mr. Phelps re- 
sumed his executive duties with 
Hoey and Ellison and has been go 
engaged up to his appointment by 
Guardian. During his career, Mr, 
Phelps has been an active partici- 
pant in the New York City Life Un- 
derwriters, Life Managers, and Life 
Supervisors associations. 
a * * 

Minnesota Mutual—Dihl H. Lucus, 
assistant superintendent of agencies 
since May, 1946, for the Minnesota 
Mutual Life, St. Paul, has succeeded 
Herbert Elston as superintendent of 
agencies. Mr. Elston was recently 
appointed general agent for the 
Minnesota Mutual at Houston, 
Texas. 

Mr. Lucus attended South Dakota 
State University and the [Illinois 
State Normal College. He was an 
agent and assistant manager for 10 
years for the Metropolitan Life, 
New York City. In 1945 he became 
general agent for Minnesota Mutual 
at Carbondale, Ill., and the follow- 
ing year was promoted to assistant 
superintendent of agencies at the 


home office. 
. ~ - 


Prudential—Harry J. Volk, vice- 
president in charge of western op- 
erations for the Prudential, New- 
ark, has announced the appointment 
of Doctor Robert R. Dockson as 
economist, William W. R. Peterson 
as editor and promotion manager 
and Harry K. Gilliland, Jr. as art 
and production manager of Pruden- 
tial’s new Western Home Office in 
Los Angeles. 

Doctor Dockson will supervise 
market and investment research for 
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AMERICAN UNITED OFFERS THE 
PERSONAL PRODUCER’S CONTRACT 


Based on the principle of 
“High Pay for a High-Grade Job”’ 


* LIBERAL FIRST-YEAR COMMISSIONS 
* LARGER RENEWALS, VESTED FOR NINE YEARS 


* SERVICE FEE AFTER THE TENTH YEAR 
* RETIREMENT PAY AFTER AGE 65 


* A complete kit of modern policy forms to meet 


* A Home Office that knows the agent's problems 





IDEAL 





* An Underwriting Department handling sub- 
standard cases up to 500% mortality. 

* A placement average of 84% on business issued 
with extra ratings. 


i Address the Agency Department for details }-- 
AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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the Western area; Mr. Peterson will 
direct the activities of the public- 
ations, promotion and publicity staff 
of the new office’s advertising and 
sales promotion division; and Mr. 
Gilliland will supervise the art and 
production staff of the advertising 
and sales promotion division. 
7 * * 

The retirement of George H. 
Chase, vice-president of the com- 
pany has also been announced. Mr. 
Chase has retired in accordance with 
the Company’s retirement plan after 
43 years of service. 

Mr. Chase, who joined the Pru- 
dential in 1905 after leaving Har- 
yard, is widely known throughout 
the company’s field organization be- 
cause of his many years of associa- 
tion with the ordinary agencies de- 
partment. He was placed in charge 
of that department in 1929, when 
that activity was established as a 
separate unit. He became a second 
vice-president in 1936, and has been 
a vice-president since 1938. 

* * ~ 

Republic National Life—An- 
nouncement has been made by Theo. 
P. Beasley, president of the Repub- 
lic National Life, Dallas, of the ap- 
pointment of Charles E. Shedd as 
director of accident & health sales 
for the company. Mr. Shedd has 
served the company for the past 
several years as director of agency 
training and of its educational pro- 
gram. He has had many years in 
the field as agent and supervisor. 

Mr. Beasley also announced the 
appointment of Lyman E. King, who 
has been serving the company as 
associate director of agency train- 
ing, to the position of director of 
agency training and education, to 
replace Mr. Shedd. Mr. King car- 
tied the designation of a Chartered 
Life Underwriter, and has had many 
years experience as an agent, gen- 
eral agent and supervisor. 

+ ” * 

Pan-American Life—Crawford H. 
Ellis, president of the Pan-Ameri- 
can, has announced that company 
delegates from 22 States and from 
3 Latin American countries will 
gather in Havana, Cuba at the Pan- 
American’s first International Con- 
vention on Sept. 21, 1948. Final 
qualifications have been completed 
and preliminary attendance checks 
indicate that there will be more than 
350 persons present at the meeting. 
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NALU ANNUAL MEETING 
(Continued from Page 11) 


search, Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association, Hartford. 
“The Dallas and _ Indianapolis 


Plans for Round Table Series in 
Agency Management”: R. Barney 
Shields, manager, Great National 
Life, Dallas; O. Sam Cummings, 
state manager, 
Dallas, and Paul Speicher, presi- 
dent, Insurance Research and Re- 
view Service, Indianapolis. 
“Campus Training for Agents”: 
A. R. Jaqua, director, Southern 
Methodist Institute of Insurance 
Marketing and Daniel P. Cahill, 


Kansas City Life, . 


CLU, director, Purdue Institute of 
Life Insurance Marketing. 

“Proposals for More Effective 
Organization of Agency Manage- 
ment Activities, Locally and Na- 
tionally”: Walter R. Hoefflin, gen- 
eral agent, Pacific Mutual Life, 
Seattle; William E. North, manager, 
New York Life, Chicago, and W. 
Thomas Craig, general agent, Aetna 
Life, Cincinnati. 


National Sales Seminar 


A National Sales Seminar was 
staged as a highlight of the con- 
vention on Thursday afternoon. 
Under the chairmanship of John P. 
Costello, CLU, the following stimu- 
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Our Platform Planks ... mean business 


Every plank is a strong plank in General American Life's busi- 
ness building platform. You can check here, plank by plank, 
the convincing reasons why: (1) Saleable contracts— developed 
with an eye to the public's wants and needs! (2) Visual sales 
helps that answer the prospect's question, “What does it do 
for me?” (3) “RADAR" —the interesting new direct mail prospect 
detector that ferrets out the prospects. (4) Multiple lines (Life, 
Endowment, Term, Juvenile, Annuities, Salary Savings, Pension, 
Trusts, Group, and Commercial Accident and Health) assure 
you thet you're ALWAYS IN BUSINESS because you're in 


business ALL WAYS with 
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lating program was presented to 
attendants: 

“How Big is a Debit’—Edward 
Brown, Metropolitan Life, Berwyn, 
Tl. 

“Personality in Action”’—Glenn 
Drake, sales psychologist, Chicago. 

“Business Insurance”—Lantz L. 
Mackey, CLU, Home Life of New 
York, Detroit. 

“Selling from Proposals’”—Cora 
Dulaney, CLU, Great National Life, 
Dallas. 

“Ideas Create 
Nussbaum, Massachusetts 
Life, Milwaukee. 


CLU Aetivities 


Members of the American Society 
of Chartered Life Underwriters de- 
voted Thursday afternoon to a 
round-table conference on chapter 
administration under the chairman- 
ship of President William S. Leigh- 
ton, CLU. 

Mr. Leighton also presided at the 
American College and American 
Society, CLU, dinner and confer- 
ment exercises, held in the Gold 
Room of the Hotel Jefferson, Thurs- 
day evening. According to tradi- 
tion, the diplomas were presented 
by Dr. S. S. Huebner, president of 
the American College of Life 
Underwriters. 

The program was brought to a 
close with the conferment address 
“CLU __ Recognition—Responsibility 
and Challenge” by Robert Dechert, 
counsel of the American College. 
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Experience credentials of the 250 
candidates who completed the CLU 
examinations this year and of 14 
candidates, who completed exam- 
inations in earlier years, have re- 
cently been reviewed by the Col- 
lege’s registration board, which 
consists of John Marshall Holcombe, 
Jr., chairman, William M. Duff, 
Chester O. Fischer, David McCahan 
and Joseph H. Reese. 

The Board has recommended 
award of the CLU designation to 
207 candidates and the Certificate 
of Proficiency to 8 candidates, all 
of whom were “officially” granted 
their diplomas at the twenty-first 
annual conferment of the American 
College in St. Louis. As soon as 
the registration board receives in- 
formation—for each of the remain- 
ing candidates who have completed 
the entire series of examinations— 
showing that the three-year experi- 
ence requirement has been fully 
met, award of the diplomas will be 
recommended. 

Since the annual conferment of 
the College is on a national basis 
and some successful candidates are 
unable to attend, college officials 
also stress local presentation of 
diplomas at meetings of CLU 
Chapters and life underwriters 
associations. Although the regular 
national conferment legally con- 
veys to the candidate all the 
privileges associated with posses- 
sion of the CLU designation or the 
Certificate of Proficiency, the less 
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formal local presentation ceremony 
gives suitable recognition to the 
candidate’s achievement among his 
friends and associates. 


Million Dollar Round Table Hour 


Three of America’s prominent 
million dollar producers of life 
insurance participated in the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table Hour 
staged Friday morning. Paul H. 
Dunnavan, CLU, Canada Life, 
Minneapolis, chairman of the Round 
Table, presided during this session 
and introduced the speakers. 

The three speakers, who contri- 
buted to this important session, 
were Quan Lun Ching, CLU, special 
agent, Prudential, Honolulu, who 
spoke on “The Telephone Approach 
and Extra Policies”; Sadler Hayes, 
agent, Penn Mutual, New York 
City, whose topic was “Are You 
Pioneering?”, and Frank L. McFar- 
lane, CLU, special agent, North- 
western Mutual, Cleveland, who 
discussed “Presentation and Closing 
Technique.” 


American College Hour 


Palmer Hoyt, distinguished editor 
and publisher of the Denver Post 
was the main session speaker on 
the American College Hour Friday 
morning. Mr. Hoyt spoke on the 
subject of “America’s Stake in the 
World.” Julian S. Myrick, chair- 


man of the board of the American 
College of Life Underwriters pre- 
sided at the session. 


PARTICIPATING AND 


NON -PARTICIPATING 
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RENEWABLE TERM 


INCOME DISABILITY 
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Early Sessions 


The first three days of the con- 
vention were devoted mainly to 
meetings of special administrative 
groups. On Monday, all-day ses- 
sions of the board of trustees and 
the executive secretaries were held. 
NALU committee meetings were 
held on Tuesday, and meetings of 
the American College Trustees and 
the NALU Board of Trustees con- 
currently were in session. A din- 
ner, that evening, was held for the 
directors of the American College 
Trustees and American Society, 
CLU. 

On Wednesday, there was an all- 
day session of the National Council 
with President Jul B. Baumann pre- 
siding; the annual luncheon meet- 
ing of the American Society, CLU, 
was held with President William S. 
Leighton, CLU, presiding; and the 
State Association Officers’ dinner 
and conference was staged under 
the direction of Herbert R. Hill, 
CLU, chairman. 

Elma Easley chaired the business 
meeting of the Women’s Quarter 
Million Dollar Round Table, which 
is treated elsewhere in this issue. 
A reception and dinner was also 
enjoyed by members of the Round 
Table. 
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BUSINESS INSURANCE 
(Continued from Page 25) 


purchased, and they are on their 
way. Remember that as long as we 
have free enterprise, we will have 
partnerships which are formed be- 
tween two or more individuals as 
co-owners of a business for a mu- 
tual profit. Everything is running 
along smoothly until one cold 
winter night John’s car becomes 
stuck in the snow. After working 
strenuously to release the car, he 
comes home wet with snow and 
perspiration, and the exposure to 
the elements is to have its effect. 
The next day, a cold, headache and 
a fever—then the hospital, pneu- 
monia, and death. As death strikes, 
it terminates these two partnerships 
which he was instrumental in form- 
ing. 

Death terminates the family part- 
nership because it is the law of 
nature. Death terminates the busi- 
ness partnership because it too is 
the law of nature and also man 
made laws which appear on most of 
the statute books of all of our 
States. You cannot be married to a 
dead man, neither can you be in 
business with a dead man. Let us 
now consider the problems of the 
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"ENOUGH"? 


the influencing factors so 
many that it is difficult 
for an individual to keep 
his future in focus. 


Never a static figure 
- "enough" financial 
security varies many 
times in the span of a 
man's responsibility to 
himself and his family. 
Today, the cycle of 
change is so rapid, and 
To the skilled underwriter 
this is a challenge. He 
must help his clients to 
visualize their responsi- 
bilities and to plan for 
them with an adequate, 
balanced program. 
lt seems significant 
"enough" that 81% of 
Fidelity's foremost under- 
writers now report con- 
tinuous use of Fidelity 
Personal Estate Plans .. . 
Fidelity's aid to careful 
estate engineering. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA + PENNSYLVANIA 
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The new home office building of the Rio Grande National Life of Dallas, 
will have 16 stories, two basements and a pent house, équivalent to another 
story. The pent house will set back with a terrace, which later will be 
landscaped. 

The exterior of the new building will be of Indiana limestone and will 
have a granite facing on the ground floor. Construction will be of 
structural steel and concrete. 

The main entrance will be on Field Street. The ground floor on all 
three sides, Elm, Field and Pacific Streets, will be rented to retail estab- 
lishments and offices. 

The Rio Grande National Life will occupy approximately three floors 
of the building. The approximate cost of the building will be $3,000,000 
and will be ready for occupancy the latter part of 1949. 


















It’s nice to know ... 





that practically everybody is a prospect 
for your services. 


Home Life agents are ready and willing 
to serve the needs of every income group.- 
They're able, too, with modern Ordinary, 
Monthly and Weekly Premium policies de- 
signed to fit the specifications of the 
widest variety of family budgets. 
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two surviving partners, Mary the 
wife, and Joe, the business man, 

What can Mary do? 

(1) She can re-marry, (take a 
new partner), and in some in- 
stances, the choice is not hers. She 
may be forced to re-marry, in order 
to take care of the two kiddies, and 
consequently she may accept the 
first offer. Now, what can Joe do? 
He can take in a new partner, but 
perhaps he doesn’t want to go in 
business with the widow of his de- 
ceased partner. He may take in the 
buyer of the deceased partner’s 
interest as a partner. In any event, 
the choice may not be his, and if 
he doesn’t like it, he can get out. 

(2) The widow can liquidate— 
she can sell all the assets of the 
family partnership, farm the kiddies 
out and go to work. What a de- 
plorable situation! Joe, likewise, 
can sell out, but this means dispos- 
ing of the business which he rates 
so highly and which means so much 
to him. It further means selling 
himself out of a job—this again a 
deplorable situation. 

(3) Mary, on the other hand, can 
pay off the mortgage on the home 
and continue to live there and raise 
her children and educate them— 
but how? The money is all gone, 
so this might be an impossible solu- 
tion. On the other hand, Joe has 
the same alternative. He might buy 
out the heirs, but all of his liquid 
assets are invested in the physical 
values of the business, so what will 
he use for money? With John gone, 
bank credit is out of the question, 
so they both face an impossible 
solution to their problem, caused by 
the death of John. Not a very 
heartening picture for men to face 
who go into a family and a business 
partnership. 

There is one salvation and one 
salvation alone, and that salvation 
is yours to bestow. Let us now re- 
construct the partnerships with you 
in the picture. You went to schoo! 
with John, or you met him at 
church or at the club or the lodge, 
or perhaps at some social gathering. 
Anyway, you are acquainted with 
John. As soon as John and Mary 
entered into this partnership, you 
were on the job and though John 
could not afford much, you sold him 
a small clean-up policy, and suffi- 
cient insurance to provide an in- 
come for Mary for a couple of years. 
The baby came along. A new need 
existed and additional insurance 
was sold to John to guarantee the 
continuity of an income to Mary 
until the baby was self-supporting. 
The home was purchased and you 
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were quick to increase the clean- 
up fund by adding a mortgage 
policy. The little lady came along, 
and John had now reached a posi- 
tion in life, from the standpoint of 
ability, to provide complete pro- 
tection. You took all of these poli- 
cies which he had purchased over 
the years, and molded them into a 
well planned: insurance estate. An 
income to Mary should John die 
too soon, an income to John should 
he live too long. This job you are 
now doing well. 

Let us now turn to the business 
partnership: We have already re- 
viewed what happened when a 
partner dies. How can we prevent 
the catastrophe already recited from 
occurring? Again the solution is 
up to you, and if you have solved 
this man’s problems and satisfied 
all the needs that arose from the 
family partnership, in this instance, 
you have only gone half way. You 
have only solved one-half of his 
problem, and the major problem 
in many instances, remains to be 
solved. It is your duty and your 
moral obligation to this client of 
yours, John, to advise him regard- 
ing all of his life insurance needs. 

How to guarantee the continuity 
of this partnership is simple indeed. 
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Newark : 


You simply go to John as a partner; 
and explain to him, just as you have 
explained the family partnership, 
what will happen at the death of 
his partner, and offer the solution, 
using what we call business life 
insurance. A simple arrangement— 
a buy and sell agreement—entered 
into now while John and Joe are 
both alive, will prevent the col- 
lapse of the business partnership. 
You are successful in convincing 
John that this is a need that, by 
all means, should be satisfied. John 
talks to Joe and a meeting is 
arranged, so that you may talk with 
both John and Joe. Joe realizes the 
importance of such an arrange- 
ment, and so the insurance is sold. 
John buys $25,000 on ‘Joe and Joe 
buys $25,000 on John. We now have 
the family partnership and the busi- 
ness partnership fully protected. 

This illustrates in a very simple 
way, how business life insurance 
works. The modern trend is, of 
course, for all of us insurance men 
to realize that you do -not sell life 
insurance only to make a living, 
but that you have a service to 
render, but it must be a complete 
service, fitting all of the life insur- 
ance needs. 





THE OLD RELIABLE 


THOSE EXTRA POLICIES 
(Continued from Page 21) 


Sometimes you will find a man 
who is interested in high premium 
insurance. The policy is usually 
an endowment maturing at ages 45, 
50, or 55. I naturally will send in 
an application for the kind of insur- 
ance the man wants but at the same 
time I will order an optional policy 
with the same premium for a longer 
term and a larger amount. The 
optional policy is usually an endow- 
ment at age 65 or ordinary life. 
When both policies arrive, I sit 
down with the fellow and show him 
how the ordinary life is" like an 
endowment, yet in many respects it 
fulfills his needs better: You will 
find that in the majority of cases 
the men will accept the larger 
policy. 

N.B.—Quan Lung Ching, C.L.U. 
will continue his interesting discus- 
sion as to how to get “Those Extra 
Policies” in next month’s issue of 
THE Spectator. He will discuss 
specifically educational and business 
insurance, estate taxes and general 
rules for guiding you in the direc- 
tion of writing more and more life 
insurance. 
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PUBLIC APPROVAL 
(Continued from Page 15) 


ual participants very materially, but 
they also do much more than that. 
They benefit the business as a 
whole. They build greater stature 
for the whole agency force. They 
build better public relations. 


Future Activities 


With those samples of progress 
achieved, I would like to turn for 
a moment to the broad area of 
things still to be done. 

It is good for us to review now 
and then those things already ac- 
complished, and the progress al- 
ready made, but actually such a 
review serves only two construc- 
tive purposes: it offers a sound basis 
for future activities; and it lends 
encouragement for the continued 
efforts which must be performed in 
the days ahead. 

We must remember that this 
progress made and these services 
rendered are of the past. They have 
helped to shape our present status. 
They will not, however, suffice to 
carry us into the future. We must 
each of us be on the search for new 
fields of improvement; new services 
to render; new achievements to re- 
cord. Remembering that we can not 
just stand still, but must move 
either forward or backward, we 
must hold firmly to our conscious 
and continuous pursuit of better 
public relations. 

Perhaps you are saying to your- 
self, “Fine, I agree with that but 


FULL LL 


Robert W. Osler Joins 
Rough Notes Company 


Robert W. Osler, for many 
years associate editor of the In- 
surance Research and Review 
Service, Indianapolis, recently 
joined the staff of the Rough 
Notes Company, Indianapolis, as 
editor in charge of life publica- 
tions. 

Well known in the life insur- 
ance business for his many pub- 
lications while at R and R and 
as a speaker before association 
groups, Mr. Osler has selling, 
teaching, and home office ex- 
perience. At Rough Notes, he 
will be editor-in-chief of The 
Insurance Salesman, a monthly 
magazine for life underwriters, 
and of the company’s life insur- 
ance sales promotion services 
and products, such as the Estate- 
O-Graph, Conservation Pictorial, 
visual sales books and other 
sales helps. 


FE UUW ULLAL LLL 


what can I do? Just what does the 
individual do by himself, without a 
public relations expert to aid and 
counsel him?” 

Actually, the same principles ap- 
ply to the individual agent that 
apply to the company, or to the in- 
stitution as a whole. First, if you 
would contribute your efforts to a 
conscious program for better pub- 
lic relations, you will want to ac- 











Limitless Opportunity... 


Fe. AGENCY conscious company, with a rate 

book full of complete coverage including non- 

medical juvenile contracts from birth, provides a 

most satisfactory working agreement for available 

field men. Once a Scranton man always one— 
Ask any Scranton Life Field Man Why. 
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cept the basic philosophy that 
everything you do must be done in 
public interest. From there on it 
is largely a matter of good citizen- 
ship; constructive community liy- 
ing; helpful, friendly association 
with those about you. If you just 
guide your thoughts and your words 
and your actions on all occasions in 
line with these simple truths, then 
you will assuredly be doing more 
and more of the things the public 
wants and likes, and fewer and 
fewer of the things the public does 
not like. You will be walking ex- 
ponents of better public relations, 

To illustrate some of these op- 
portunities, let me be more specific 
and ask a few questions. They will 
involve your activities, and they 
will involve areas in which policy- 
holders themselves have reported 
sources of irritation. 


(1) Have you made certain that 
every policyholder to whom you 
have ever given an estimate of 
future dividends has either de- 
stroyed that estimate or had it 
brought up to date? It might pay 
you to think that one over pretty 
seriously, because this concerns a 
really basic, long-term source of 
misunderstanding and consequent 
ill-will. Oniy recently, a _ good 
policyholder, who had been known 
as a very good friend of the busi- 
ness, was heard giving violent criti- 
cism of life insurance among a 
group of friends. Why? Because she 
had just received the first install- 
ment on a Retirement Income policy 
and that installment was much less 
than the papers the agent had given 
her, which she had filed away with 
the policy, indicated she would re- 
ceive. Those figures included divi- 
dend accumulations on the basis of 
dividends paid in the 20’s. Nobody 
had ever changed it for her. And! 
am told it took a major job of sell- 
ing to restore the lady’s friendship 
for the business. 

And, while on the subject, have 
you personally discussed your com- 
pany’s last dividend change with 
each of your policyholders? If you 
have not, there is a potential hazard 
of ill-will among your clientele. 


(2) Do you have “review” ses- 
sions with your policyholders now 
and then, to make certain they all 
know just what kind of policy they 
have, especially those with policies 
other than Whole Life? You don't 
think that is so important? You 
might be interested in knowing that 
one of the frequent policyholder 
complaints is that they thought they 
had a 20-year endowment policy, 
and found it was a 20-payment life, 
or they thought they had cash 
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yalues in a policy, not realizing it 
was term insurance. This, of course, 
stems from the natural inclination 
to presume that a man knows what 
he has bought and is paying good 
money for every year. But we have 
to remind yourselves that our busi- 
ness is still a mystery to many peo- 
ple and the language of our busi- 
ness is still greater mystery. It is 
up to us to take that mystery out 
of it, at least insofar as the specific 
insurance the policyholder owns is 
concerned. 

(3) Have you ever permitted one 
of your policies to lapse without 
first making certain that the policy- 
holder was fully aware of the exact 
benefits he was losing, or, at least, 
that he knew it was lapsing? This 
happened some time ago with a 
prominent author, and in his case, 
the lapse was particularly unfor- 
tunate since it coincided with an in- 


jury, and his policies had carried 


disability protection. It seems the 
writer was out on an assignment, 
and the notices of premiums did not 
reach him. Avid don’t think for a 
moment that t = business has not 
had long ar ustained repercus- 
sions from t! case. That man has 
held to this ay a strong feeling of 
resentment toward life insurance. 


No one can ever measure the dam- 
age that may result from that case, 
both through the prominent per- 
sonal contacts of the author, and 
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GALVESTON, TEXAS -W. 1. Moody, Jr 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY ON 


CHILDREN 


FROM DAY OF BIRTH 


As of August Ist the American National XX 
gegan offering Double Indemnity on policies 
issued to juveniles, from day of birth on. Anico 2 
is the first Major Company in the business to ‘ 
This action is indicative of the modern and 
liberal attitude of Anico. Such constructive at- 
titudes keep it TOPS in protection value, TOPS 
in earning possibilities, and TOPS in modern 


$1,670,000,000 


OVER A surronfoMnsunanc IN FORCE 


Amerztcan Nationak 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


reside 


through the powerful use of his pen. 

Perhaps you feel this is a respon- 
sibility for the agency cashier, or 
the home office to trace such cases, 
and that you don’t have time. Well, 
perhaps they should, but in the case 
I mentioned, the agent is in the 
doghouse with the policyholder just 
as much as the company. There is 
no division of our interest in pub- 
lic relations. We all profit equally 
when they are good; we suffer 
equally if they are bad. 

(4) Were you ever in the position 
of having to disillusion a widow as 
to the benefits provided in her hus- 
band’s policies? If you have been, 
you need no other comment. But if 
you have not, take warning. This is 
a sad duty indeed. Doubly sad, be- 
cause you may have worked hard 
on that case over a long time and 
satisfied the policyholder himself, 
only to have those efforts go to 
naught because nothing had ever 
been said to the woman to whom 
the policy proceeds were to be paid. 
How much better if we could make 
it a point as we go along to have 
our clients bring their major bene- 
ficaries into the discussions, to make 
certain they know just what the 
policies are, just what they are go- 





ing to do. We can’t do it in every 
case, I know, but we can try. This 
will help us guard against future 
situations and, incidentally, it will 
provide an additional strong safe- 
guard against lapse in times of 
temporary stress. 

(5) Have you ever had a policy- 
holder, and particularly a new one, 
make a caustic remark to you con- 
cerning a trick approach by some 
competing agent which annoyed or 
disgusted that policyholder? And, 
if that ever happened, did you im-. 
mediately put yourself through the 
third degree to see if you had ever 
been guilty of such infraction of the 
rules of good public relations? 
There is nothing the public resents 
so much as the trick approach, or 
the high pressure attack. Just be 
sure that you have banished the 
trick selling approach from your 
own program. When each of us 
has done this, then it is wiped out 
of our business. 

(6) Did you ever have to give the 
better part of a forenoon trying to 
pacify an irate applicant whose 
policy, long delayed, had not come 
through? He may have been one of 
your toughest sales jobs, but once 
sold, he wants his policy right now. 
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Eighty-one years have passed since February 9, 
1867, when the Equitable Life of Iowa issued its 


During the intervening decades, the company and 
; its field representatives have served well and faith- 
* fully the essential life insurance needs of policy- 
holders and prospects. The company’s sound, pro- 
gressive management, and the able and conscien- 
tious efforts of its field force, have contributed to 
the ever increasing prestige of Life Insurance as an 


In the days to come, the Equitable of Iowa 
pledges a strict and continuing adherance to the 


spirit of trusteeship which has dominated its every 
transaction with the insuring public. 


EQUITABLE LIFE of 10WA 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 
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Pride and fear are involved, gnaw- 
ing and growing fear, increasing 
with each day’s delay, that perhaps 
he didn’t pass the examination. This 
is another fairly widely held field of 
irritation. And it is something you 
can help eliminate. First, you can 
make certain that none of the delay 
is through fault of yours, that all 
the papers, properly and completely 
filled and signed were promptly 
mailed. Then, you can help the 
situation by keeping your client 
fully informed if any delay does 
develop, and put the client to work 
cooperating with you to. expedite 
the transaction. Above all, don’t 
let the client just hang in suspense. 
Once a delay develops, keep in 
touch with him constantly, if only 
to commiserate. with him over the 
delay! 

(7) Have you encountered a vet- 
eran -who blames. a life insurance 
agent and the life insurance busi- 
ness because he lapsed his National 
Service Life Insurance to replace it 
with protection issued by a regular 
company? If you have, you were 
never in the presence of a more 
critical need for service, nor a more 
important threat to public approval. 
Advice to veterans is still a great 
field for service. 

Those seven questions should be 
sufficient to suggest what I have in 
mind. The same thought can be ap- 
plied to practically every detail of 
every day’s work as you go on your 
way. If you just keep it in mind 
at all times that you are in a quasi- 
public service and that everything 
you do should be done in public 
interest, then I am certain you will 


not find it difficult to keep yourself 
quite busy on a self-promulgated 
public relations job. 

Earlier I said that there are some 
300,000 people employed in this 
business of ours. These people are 
employed in over 500 companies do- 
ing life insurance business, and they 
range in units from a few hundred 
to several thousand for the various 
companies. Something over a half 
of these 300,000 are agents in the 
field, more than 50,000 of them 
members of your organization. 

Here is the point of all this. We 
are highly conscious of the fact that 
out at the end of the distribution 
line, after the executives, the actu- 
aries, the department heads, the 
underwriters, the doctors, the finan- 
cial men, the clerical staff, the field 
management people have done their 
planned job, one man or one woman 
is selling another human being, the 
net result of all our efforts. And 
the faith that the buyer has in the 
words of the seller, as one man to 
another, decides the fate of the 
whole institution of life insurance. 

Every day, everywhere, in talking 
with prospects, with policyholders, 
with people generally, a two hun- 
dred billion dollar institution en- 
trusts itself, its fate and its future 
to the hands of a single human be- 
ing, the agent. 

And that one individual has to be 
good. He has to be well informed. 
He has to know not only what 
makes his company and the compet- 
ing companies tick, but what makes 
the whole American economy tick. 
He has to feel that what he does is 
important. He has to be proud of 
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. Moving on upwards. 


what he does, of the fact that he is 
the trustee for 300,000 co-workers 
and their families, and of some 7% 
million policyholders. 


Individual Effort 


This, then, is what I mean when 
I talk about building a conscioys 
pursuit of better public relations, 


“This is what we want every one in 


the business from top management 
to the newest employee, and from 
the home office to the most remote 
corner of the field, to underwrite. 
For it is from this concentrated in- 
dividual effort, with every one 
working together in close harmony 
and for a common purpose, that we 
will achieve our best results. We 
are genuinely happy in the high 
public acceptance we now enjoy. 
But we are not satisfied. 

We intend to keep that trend 
We want your 
unceasing cooperation in the ‘effort, 
and I know we will have it. It is an 
effort which will produce direct re- 
turns to you in the field and, I am 
sure it will have special appeal to 
you. No one in the business stands 
to gain more from continuing better- 
ment of our public relations than 
those of you who are on the selling 
front, and no one else can do so 
much about it as you. 


RECRUITING MATERIAL 
(Continued from Page 33) 


size, in which, in the top corners of 
each page, are reproduced minia- 
tures of the visual poster sheets. A 
brief description of each poster is 
given, with suggestions for present- 
ing it to prospective recruits in the 
general agent’s or supervisor’s own 
words. The bottom of each page is 
left blank for “Additional Notes on 
What to Say.” 

As previously described in this 
series (See The Spectator, July, 
1948, page 27), the company’s na- 
tional advertising, stressing the 
fact that the Penn Mutual under- 
writer is a good man to do business 
with, is of material aid in recruit- 
ing activities, as well. 

Thus, Penn Mutual’s well organ- 
ized recruiting program contains 
these _ tried-and-tested elements: 
(1) Visual aids (2) Localization (3) 
Outline of track to run on and (4) 
Support of national advertising on 
the same subject. 


Stresses Own Selling Points 


Title of one company’s recruiting 
portfolio gets right at the meat of 
the question: “Why Security Mu- 
tual?” Among the more or less 
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he is common explanations are those re- with the outline of the Security This situation prevails with Mu- 
‘kers lating to the financial condition of Mutual Study System, which stress- tual Benefit as it stresses its Anala- 
e 7% the company, its growth, the home es the contents of four distinct graph (trade mark registered United 
office building, the officers and di- courses in sales training open to States Patent Office) both as a 
rectors, a Summary of underwriting the beginner or advanced under- means of helping the public to buy 
information, opportunities for ad- writer, climaxing in the C.L.U. intelligently, and the agents to sell 
vhen yancement, etc. Not quite so usual designation for those who are par- efficiently. The original Analagraph 
cious | is a paragraph entitled, “Coopera- ticularly ambitious. The booklet has been improved and redesigned, 
ions, | tion with field representatives,” closes with an official greeting, if you please, by no less famous a 
le in wherein the company capitalizes on “President Russell Welcomes You.” person than Walter Dorwin Teague, 
ment its size by stressing that it is a big An interesting mechanical feature known for his outstanding work for 
from company, but not so big that those is that there is provided, inside the such companies as Ford, Eastman 
mote responsible for the affairs of the back cover, a pocket arrangement Kodak, - Boeing Aircraft and Scott 
rite, company ever lose sight of the im- for insertion of the latest financial Radio. “His trim, functional rede- 
1 in- portance of the field representative. statement and reports—a simple de- sign of the Analagraph,” says the 
one This particular “selling point” is vice that keeps the portfolio up to company, “represents an important 
nony further brought out thus: “So every date at all times. forward stride in life insurance 
t we | Security Mutual field representative Two-Fold Analagraph Promotion merchandising.” 
We | enjoys hag ae antes ene _— Fortunate is the company whose A typical display advertisement, 
as Of Ss b 0 Oe eee a advertising theme or appeal is Perhaps without too much modesty 
. ee aet 0 , , : * 
njoy. sc ay hoy Aatessen geen pane — equally applicable to prospective but on gy mye cg roe ee 
rend opportunity of meeting the offi- POyEONS SN yoenpersve re- tego . ; ee ae 
a - a 2 the mambecs of the heme cruits. Those companies, like the one of America’s foremost design- 
as cers a thy han gprs Pace hs ge Penn Mutual and a number of other ers comes the new Analagraph—so 
— office 08 q y companies, which feature double- compact that it fits the pocket, so 
wpb senna yaa agar eo barreled advertising stressing the handsome in its maroon leather 
$s pre ae _— ee oe qualifications of their underwriting cover that it resembles a fine jewel 
1 the organization. He — a tha field force, are in the enviable posi- case. Thus, the Analagraph, 
be he is not working alone in the field tion of making their advertising and _‘ forerunner of programming devices, 
mc but that at the home office is €@  :omotion dollars do double duty becomes an even more efficient sales 
rl well-coordinated staff of competent through repetition. Often, too, these tool. Yet this striking redesign is 
ing officers which is working constantly messages appeal simultaneously to just one of many new sales aids in 
. with him.” two “markets” (prospects and re- store for our fieldmen. For things 
We ourselves were also impressed cruits). are happening at the Mutual Bene- 
New Trades * . * 
's of 
ws In looking for new trades, crafts and professions e 
_ as possible sources for prospects to whom life in- Fifty-Fourth Year of 
s. A surance might be sold, underwriters sometimes 
r 1s run across businesses new to them which may be ° 
ent- good sources for recruits to build up an agency Dependable Service 
the staff of salesmen. This may be particularly true 
a of businesses that were born of the necessities of 
7 war and are now either reduced to more normal * The State Life Insurance Company 
e AS proportions or disappearing entirely. has pai d $160,000,000 to Policyowners 
n ’ , 
‘a computay tun new ts amas tale its. antin and Beneficiaries since organization 
this level. Consequently, some of its craftsmen and September 5, 1894... The Company 
july, administrators must go into other businesses. also holds over $69,000,000 in Assets 
na- ened — a mya =. — for their benefit . . . Policies in force 
0 ining rs in er’ - . 
the ministration and sales negotiators for War As- number 102,000 and Insurance in 
der- sets Administration who no longer have war as- force is over $205,000,000 . . . The 
_~ = Be per wy — types . bs my - State Life offers General Agency 
ruit- eacetimes and men are looking for new ities * : 
directions in which to bend their energies. Opportunitie with ] iberal contrac t, 
gan- One wonders what happened to all the men a Raa (raleng and service 
ains who during war time were specializing in faciliti for those qualified. 
ents: meteorological duties. 
(3) 
(4) a x 6 D 
on 
The PENN MUTUAL THE STATE LIFE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY INSURANCE COMPANY 
ting JOHN A. STEVENSON, President Indianapolis, Indiana 
t of ° ° 
Mu- Independence Square, Philadelphia A Mutuat Lecat Reserve Company Founpep 1894 
less ; 
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fit. Things that already reflect in 
our underwriters’ first year com- 
mission things that promise 
even greater financial success and 
sales satisfaction for our men in the 
months ahead.” 


Booklets and Suggested Local Ads 

“Considering a Reliance Agency 
Contract?” leads into its subtitle, 
“Here are a few pertinent facts.” 
This is a “booklet” composed en- 
tirely of loose leaves, which the 
company finds more practical than 
a bound booklet, since frequent 
changes and additions are necessary 
in the series. 

Typical sheets tell how to set 
your own income :(to earn weekly 
incomes of ...... your weekly paid 
production should be ...... your 
annual paid production should be 
wien your total first year income 


3. eee your renewal income 
i errr your total second 
year income will be ...... and so 


on, with the total yearly income 
indicated for the fifth, tenth, twen- 
tieth and thirtieth years.) 

Another sheet contrasts the total 
income of an agent who sells life 
only, with that of a man who com- 
bines life with A & H sales. Then 
there follow case histories; descrip- 
tions of special Reliance policies; 
rewards, incentives, helps. 

The company also furnishes ty- 
pical classified ads which, it is 
stated, have produced some excel- 


lent results. It suggests that the 
same “want” ads can be set in dis- 
play type in larger space. Indica- 
tive of the copy are the following: 





JOB OR CAREER? Which is your lot in 
life? If you would like a definite career 
with unlimited possibilities once you have 
been given an excellent training in our 
newly instituted regional school at com- 
pany expense, then we have the answer for 
you. To men whom we train as Career Life 
Underwriters, we offer new type contracts 
which contain lifetime renewal commis- 
sions—something entirely new in the field 
of life insurance. If you are interested, 
write us the particulars about yourself to 
Box .... All replies treated as confidential. 





NOW there is being offered the finest 
training in American business today free 
to the men who can qualify for one of the 
vacancies open in the...........seeeeeeeees 
District. Here is your opportunity to be- 
come a Career Life Underwriter with one 
of the leading life insurance companies in 
the country. If you feel you have ability 
and would be interested in a lifetime of 
running your own business after you've 
been thoroughly trained, write Box....... 
giving full particulars on yourself. All re- 
plies will be held confidential. 


WOULD YOU LIKE to work for a firm 
which, in the words of a national publica- 
tion not connected with the company in 
any way, “demonstrates honest concern for 
the best interests of their field represen- 
tatives’”? We are such a firm, and if you 
are between 25 and 50, have average edu- 
cation and good reputation in your com- 
munity, and are interested in —“y - a 
business of your own, we'd like to help 
you get started. Let us hear from you at 
er All replies confidential. 








HOURS? Set your own. 

— Limited only by your own ef. 
orts. 

CONDITIONS OF WORK? Run your own 
business after we have given you the fines 
commercial training in American business 
at our expense. 

If you're between 25 and 50 years of 7 
interested in selling, and have average edy- 
cation plus a good standing in your com. 
munity, write Box...... giving your name 
and address, and we'll be glad to give yoy 
the details on the finest opportunity for 4 
career being offered today. All replies wil) 
be considered confidential. 


REGIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL now be- 
ing organized in th 

District to train local men who can qualify 
for Careers in Life Underwriting. One of 
the most successful companies in the coup- 
try has just introduced a new type contract 
offering lifetime commissions to its agents 
after they have been trained at company 
expense. If you are well known in your 
community, between 25 and 50 years of 
age, interested in a business of your own, 
and preferably married. we want to hear 
from you at Box...... Give full particu- 
lars on yourself, and all replies will be 
treated as confidential. 


NO STRIKES, LAYOFFS, OR SHORT- 
AGES in this business. We are looking for 
men between the ages of 25 and 50, prefer- 
ably married, with average education but 
better than average ability. who would be 
interested in a career as a Life Underwriter 
for one of the leading life insurance com- 
panies of the country. New type contracts 
offering lifetime renewal commissions are 
available to men who successfully complete 
our Regional Training Schools, operated at 
company expense. A school is now being 
organized for this vicinity, so if you are 
interested, send particulars on yourself to 
| All replies confidential. 


a 











OPPORTUNITY FOR A CAREER in sell- 
ing, representing one of the leading life, 
accident, health and hospitalization insur- 
ance companies of the country. If you have 
nverage education, are between 25 and 50, 
have a good reputation in your community 
and are capable of running your own busi- 
ness after you have been given thorough 
training at company expense, you can 
probably qualify. Write now to x 
giving particulars about yourself. All in- 
formation confidential. 
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COULD YOU QUALIFY?—to attend one 
of our new regional schools which are part 
of the New Home Office training program 
recently instituted by a leading life insur- 
ance company? We are looking for men 
who feel they have the interest and ability 
to succeed beyond their present opportuni- 
ties, and who would like to become a Career 
Life Underwriter with a new type contract 
giving lifetime renewal commissions. We 
offer complete training, and a business of 
your own in your community. Write Box 
600948 giving particulars concerning your- 
self. All replies will be treated as con- 
fidential. 





Up-to-Date Presentation 
A man or woman considering 
going with the Bankers Life of 
Iowa, will find nothing complicated 
about the loose-leaf presentation 

















Montgomery, Alabama 


Not too old—Not too large. 


Its age and size make it one 
of the better companies for 
agency opportunities. 


Address inquiries to: 


W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 


Montgomery, Alabama 
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used by that company. Its very 
simplicity, in fact, adds to its 
strength. Moreover, simplicity of 
content is matched by simplicity of 
arrangement. 

The portfolio itself, entitled, “A 
Career with Bankers Life,” contains 
two pockets. The left pocket is de- 
voted to outlining the advantages 
of life insurance selling in general, 
while the loose-leaf sheets on the 
right expound the particular bene- 
fits and helps of selling for Bankers 
Life. 

Typical headings for the various 
sheets in the “left” section are Ac- 
ceptance; Market Almost Unlimited; 
Prospects Are Plentiful; Little Cap- 
ital Needed; Earn While You Learn; 
Never “Sold Out”; (Your company 
can always make delivery. No mat- 
ter how many “orders” you send in, 
your company is not hampered by 
problems of manufacture, procure- 
ment of raw materials, peak load 
bottlenecks, breakdowns of ma- 
chinery, transportation and distri- 
bution difficulties, or rationing of 
scarce commodities. Some of these 
problems are inherent in almost 
every other business); No Salary 
Ceiling; Steady Work; No Forced 
Retirement; Your Efforts Are Well 
Compensated; Recurring Income; 
Social Engineering Service; and 
Independence. 


In the “right” pocket, devoted to 
company helps, we find such topics 
discussed as History; Full Level- 
Premium Reserve; Agency Organ- 
ization; Fields of Coverage; Com- 
pany Cooperation in Marketing 
Plans; Definite Production Plans; 
Sales Aids; Promotional and In- 
spirational Activities; Education and 
Training; “The Twelve Talents” for 
success in selling; How You Fit Into 
This Picture; What Can You Expect 
to Earn—illustrated by several ex- 
amples of varying yearly produc- 
tion; and Illustrated Biographies of 
Successful Agents. 

“That part of the material which 
shows a cross section of our selling 
organization,” says E. S. Wescott, 
agency assistant and sales promo- 
tion manager, “is of course subject 
to revision and change periodically.” 
The separate-sheet arrangement 
naturally lends itself well to such 
revisions. 

We like the Bankers Life presen- 
tation, and we’re inclined to think 
the prospective agent will, too. The 
only change Id be inclined to con- 
sider, personally, would be the 
choice of the title. As indicated at 
the start of this article, perhaps I’m 
hipped on the “you” attitude, but 
wouldn’t “A Career with Bankers 
Life” be even stronger if called 
“Your Career with Bankers Life?” 


WASHINGTON 
(Continued from Page 27) 


introduced in the 8lst Congress next 
year. At the present time, it seems 
unlikely that all his recommenda- 
tions will be acceptable to the new 
Congress. If public health legisla- 
tion is enacted next year, the 
chances are that any such new law 
will be along the lines suggested 
by Senator Taft, Republican, of 
Ohio, in his 1947 and 1948 public 
health proposals. 

The Advisory Council on Social 
Security has asked the Senate 
Finance Committee to increase Fed- 
eral aid to needy children and hike 
the payment by the Federal Gov- 
ernment on the part of the costs 
of general relief . . The Nationa! 
Office of Vital Statistics says that 
more than 8 out of every 10 births 
now occur in hospitals. The per- 
centage of hospital births was 82.4 
per cent in 1946. In depression years, 
most births occur at home, and 
homes and hospitals were about 
equally divided in 1938. The present 
trend is expected to taper off . ‘ 
Dr. Paul D. White, physician and 
chief of Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital’s cardiac clinics and labora- 
tories, has been named executive 
director of the National Advisory 








A CLASS WITH 


managers) in the field. 


for similar schools. 


NATIONAL 


800 STUDENTS. 


We will soon complete a series of schools 
which have been conducted here at the Home 
Office for our 800 Superintendents (assistant 


Of course we didn't have them all here at 
one time. They have been coming in groups 
of 16, and during most of the year we have 
had two schools going at the same time. 


Last year, we had our District Managers in 


All this is part of the Company's program to 
make the National field force just as efficient 
as possible, and make our service to the public 
the finest it is possible to give. 
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Columbus Mutual’s “Life Packages” offer 
the proved way to keep the sales 
curve climbing. They picture the facts 


of popular plans and close the sale 


without special study or reference to 
rate books. If you are not familiar with 
this unique selling plan, the portfolio 
will be gladly sent without obligation. 


D. E. Ball, President 


US MUTUAL 
COMPANY 


Columbus 16, Ohio 
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Heart Council. The council is to 
serve as a consultative body on 
heart diseases Veterans 
Administration says that nearly 
$12,000,000,000 worth of National 
Service Life Insurance has been 
reinstated by more than 1,900,000 
veterans. Policy holders who al- 
lowed more than 3 months to elapse 
without payment may reinstate 
policies if they pass physical ex- 
amination . . . VA is telling de- 
pendents of World War II vet- 
erans who get death compensation 
checks to apply for income tax re- 
funds before the end of this year. 
Funds for such payments were 
voted by the 80th Congress 
Chairman Edith Nourse Rogers, of 
the House Veterans Affairs Com- 
mittee, has tartly reminded VA 
Administrator Carl R. Gray that 
“with low employee morale, it is 
no wonder that payment of divi- 
dends is unlikely prior to January, 
1950.” Mrs. Rogers’ comment was 
provoked by newspaper accounts 
describing “poor working condi- 
tions” at VA. She declared she was 
“greatly concerned” that “morale- 
shattering conditions may further 
delay the payment of insurance 
dividends, which are long overdue, 
on National Service Life Insurance 
policies.” 


POSTAL 
LIFE 


Now An 


AGENCY COMPANY 


Rare Opportunity Exists For 
General Agency and District 
Representatives 


Postal Life, 43 year old New York 
State Company, is now organizing an 
ambitious Agency program. Prospect 
lists, an excellent portfolio and Postal's 
proven sales aids (PROVEN by 40 
years of mail sales!) all combine to 
offer a rare ground-floor opportunity 
for General Agency or District Repre- 
sentatives. 








Home office assistance is hard-hitting 
—extensive—and at the same time 
friendly and cooperative. Direct in- 
quiries invited. Write, wire or phone 
Roy A. Foan 


Director of Agencies 


POSTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 





LIFE 
S1l FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y 
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REVISION OF FEDERAL 
TAX STRUCTURE—1948 


(Continued from Page 29) 
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tion on family partnerships. This 
is done in order to eliminate the 
interpretation placed upon the 
Tower and Lusthaus decisions of 
the Supreme Court by the tax ad- 
ministrators and the courts as to 
contributed capital. The section is 
intended specifically to cover cases 
where capital was given to a rela- 
tive who then became a partner in 
a business with the donor. Under 
the bill, members of a partnership 
of this type will be deemed to be 
partners for the purposes of the 
Federal income tax if they meet 
certain tests described below. 

“Those who do not meet these 
tests are not necessarily denied sta- 
tus as partners. This section does 
not lay down exclusive rules for 
determining whether a valid part- 
nership exists for Federal tax pur- 
poses. Partners who cannot meet any 
or all of the tests laid down in the 
new section may still qualify if they 
can establish that they would be 
recognized as partners for Federal 
tax purposes under the law and 
decisions without regard to the ap- 
plication of this section. 

“Partners who qualify under the 
new section added by this bill will 
compute their tax according to the 
provisions of section 182 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. 

“This new section deals with 
partnership taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1947. However, 
retroaetive relief is also made avail- 
able for any of the years 1941 
through 1947, which are still open, 
if a partner elects to come under 
the relief provision. However, any 
partner so electing must obtain the 


written consent of all related part. 
ners to the assessment of any de. 
ficiencies in their taxes. 

“Legislation on family partner. 
ships is deemed necessary because 
the lower courts and those admin. 
istering the tax laws have taken 
the position that the Supreme 
Court’s decision in the Tower and 
Lusthaus cases in 1946 limits the 
recognition of partner status in a 
family partnership to those who 
have contributed capital originating 
with themselves or who have per- 
formed vital additional services. At 
present, no question is raised, how- 
ever, if a husband makes a com- 
pleted gift to his wife of stock in a 
family corporation, the gift is ree- 
ognized, and the dividends paid on 
the stock are taxed as income to 
the wife. Nor would the courts or 
the administrative officials refuse 
to recognize for income tax pur. 
poses the income of a wife from 
rental property received as a bona 
fide gift from her husband. 

“The bill removes this discrim- 
ination with respect to the current 
and future years and also for open 
years back to 1941. 

“It is recognized, however, that 
in the case of family partnerships 
it is easier to make what appears to 
be a valid gift, and yet retain some 
control over the gift, than is true in 
the case of other forms of property. 
For that reason, certain tests are set 
forth which must be met before 
related partners may qualify under 
the new section, or may elect the 
relief provisions for prior years. 

“The tests of whether a partner 
may qualify under the new section 
with respect to any partnership tax- 
able year beginning after Dec. 31, 
1947, in general are as follows: 

(1) He must be 21 years old. 

(2) He must be an individual, a 
trust created by the will of a de- 
ceased partner, a trust where nei- 
ther the grantor nor any trustee is 





ment can offer. 











“LIFE INSURANCE AND THE FUTURE 


Whatever the record of any business in the past—whatever it may be in the 
present—is no criterion of its continued value unless it has the ability to 
survive the vicissitudes and changes of the future. 

Since its establishment on the North American continent in 1759, Life In- 
surance has faced, adapted to and survived war, depression and changed 
legal concepts and, despite of them, has grown by strides, perhaps because of 
them—for men have seen in Life Insurance the stability no other invest- 


Because of this stability and the supervisory system 
under which all life companies operate, Life Insurance 
faces the future with utmost confidence. 
interested in a profession whose past growth has been 
continuous and whose future is a promise of continued 
growth above even the heights of the present and past, 
you will find it pays to be friendly with” z 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company” 
FRANKFORT . 
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a partner or the spouse of a partner, 
or an estate of a former partner 
who is deceased or incompetent 
(other than by reason of minority). 

(3) He must have contributed 
either capital (including capital or- 
iginating with another partner who 
is a relative) or substantial per- 
sonal services to the partnership. 

(4) The partnership agreement 
must be in writing. 

(5) The partnership books must 
show his interest in the partner- 
ship’s capital and his interest in the 
income. 

(6) No misrepresentation may be 
made by any of the partners. with 
respect to his contribution of capi- 
tal or interest in income. 

(7) His share of the income 
(whether distributed or not) must 
be substantially in proportion to his 
contribution to the total capital and 
personal services. 

(8) He must have an equal right 
with other partners who are his 
relatives in determining how much, 
if any, of the partnership earnings 
are to be distributed. 

(9) The earnings actually re- 
ceived by him, and not left in the 
partnership, must not be subject to 
control by any other partner. 

“The reasons for establishing 
most of these tests should be readily 
apparent. They represent standards 
which would ordinarily be followed 
when forming a nonfamily partner- 
ship. Moreover, to a large extent 
they represent tests which the 
courts now follow in determining 
whether or not there is a valid part- 
nership. However, as previously in- 
dicated, those who cannot qualify 
under these rules are not necessarily 
denied status as partners. 

“The age requirement of 21 for 
an individual is included because 
your committee believes that a 
minor, despite any provisions in 
the partnership agreement to the 


contrary, may be controlled by an 
adult relative, and thus in reality 
not be a separate partner. In a sim- 
ilar fashion, where a trust is either 
created or managed by another 
partner, there is a strong possibility 
that the trust partner does not act 
as a separate and distinct member 
of the partnership. It was recog- 
nized, however, that this would 
work hardships in certain cases, and 
as a result exceptions were made in 
the case of deceased and incompe- 
tent partners. 

“The third test is, of course, 
necessary in any partnership, since 
only by reason of the contribution 
of capital or substantial services can 
any individual be said to be re- 
sponsible for any earnings of the 
partnership. It is important to note 
that the term ‘capital’ as used here, 
for those qualifying under the other 
provisions of this section, includes 
capital originating with other re- 
lated partners. 

“The fourth, fifth and sixth tests 
are included to make certain that 
for all purposes the partnership 
carries on its business in such a 
way that the related partners are in 
fact recognized as partners. 

“The seventh test is intended to 
insure the division of the earnings 
between the related partners on a 
basis which fairly represents their 
contributions of capital and per- 
sonal services, rather than on some 
arbitrary basis. 

“The eighth test is necessary to 
make sure that all of the related 
partners have an equal opportunity 
to withdraw earnings from the part- 
nership. Without this test it would 
be possible for one related partner 
to keep the earnings of another re- 
lated partner in the partnership 
without his consent, thus throwing 
considerable question on whether 
or not the second individual is a 
true partner. 
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North American Reassurance Company 
J. Boward Oden, President 


110 Gast 42nd Street 


RNew Pork 17, N. VD. 


LIFE REINSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 
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“The ninth test provides that, 
once earnings are distributed, they 
must be so segregated that they are 
not under the control of another 
partner. Thus, for example, a wife’s 
share of the earnings of a partner- 
ship could not be placed in.a joint 
bank account with her husband if 
he is also a partner, or given to him 
by the wife, if the wife is to qualify 
as a partner under the new section. 
This test is necessary in order to 
guarantee the reality of the claim 
that the related partners are in fact 
separate partners.” ” 
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with 
PRIDE 


The Lite insurance 
Company of Virginia is 
proud of the fact that 
ninety-seven (82%) of 
its Managers have been 
serving Life of Virginia 
policyowners for 10 years 
or longer 
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Republic National Life 


Announcement was made by 
Theo. P. Beasley, president of Re- 
public National Life that, in keep- 
ing with its policy of extending 
progressive underwriting methods 
and practices to its field organiza- 
tion and reinsurance clients, the 
company would, effective imme- 
diately, accept double indemnity in 
event of accidental death on all 
ages from 0 to 60. Prior to this 
announcement Republic National 
Life had not accepted double in- 
‘demnity on children below age 5. 
The accidental death benefit in the 
case of juvenile risks will be equal 
to the amount payable on a natural 
death benefit under the policy. 

It was also announced that the 
company would no longer charge 
extra. ratings for pregnancy on any 
applications submitted where preg- 
nancy had not existed beyond seven 
months. 

Immediate increases in  non- 
medical limits were also announced. 
It was stated that $7500 would now 
be accepted on all ages 0 to 44 in- 
clusive, and that an _ additional 
$7500 non-medical insurance would 
be considered two years following 
date of the policy issued under the 
original non-medical application. 
This increases to $15,000 the amount 
of non-medical to be accepted by 
the company on any one risk. 


Great-West Life 

The Great-West Life has an- 
nounced new and higher limits of 
retention. The basic limit for stand- 
ard participating business, ages 20- 
50, has been increased to $100,000 
and increases ranging from 30% to 
50% have been made for most ages 
and substandard classes. These in- 
creases reflect the company’s greatly 
increased volume of business in 
force since the last general revision 
of retention limits in 1944. As of 
July 31, the company’s total busi- 
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ness in force amounted to $1,280,- 
000,000 an increase of $72,000,000 
for the first seven months of 1948. 


Prudential 


The Prudential will not consider 
naval risks formerly in the sub- 
marine service at occupational rat- 
ings based on their current assign- 
ment. The special two year waiting 
period will no longer apply. Each 
application should be accompanied 
by a signed statement showing the 
permanency of the current assign- 
ment and the prospects of reenter- 
ing the submarine service. 


Fidelity Mutual Life 


The Fidelity Mutual Life an- 
nounces an additional term insur- 
ance rider which provides a level 
amount of term insurance for 20 
years from the effective date of the 
basic policy. It may be attached to 
any new policy on the low rate life 
or higher premium plan, provided 
premiums are payable on the basic 
policy for at least 20 years, and 
provided also that the age of the 
applicant is not under 20 nor over 
45. Premiums are payable under 
the rider for 20 years. 

The amount of additional term 
insurance may be either the same 
as the amount of the basic policy 
or may be twice that amount. 

Optional modes of settlement are 
available, thus making this addi- 
tional insurance coverage quite 
flexible. 

Cash and loan values and ex- 
tended term insurance benefit? are 
available and are shown in the 
table of values in the rider. 

During the first ten policy years 
the term insurance may be con- 
verted, as of attained age, to an 
equal amount of permanent insur- 
ance without medical examination. 

If the basic policy has any dis- 
ability benefits, the rider will in- 
clude disability waiver of premium 





insurance. 

The Yearly Decreasing Tem 
policy is designed principally fy 
use as mortgage insurance. It is js. 
sued for 15, 20 and 25 year period 
The initial amount of insurance jp 
each case is $1,000 or multiple 
thereof. At each successive policy; 
anniversary, the amount of insy. 
ance automatically decreases until 
the end of the period when th 
policy terminates without furthe 
value. The policy has been de 
veloped so that the amount of in. 
surance during each policy year j 
equal to the remaining principal 
the beginning of the year on a 5% 
mortgage amortized over 15, 20 o 
25 years. For mortgage on lowe 
rates of interest, such as 4%% o 
4%, the amount of insurance js 
always slightly greater than the 
balance of principal remaining, 

Premiums are level and are pay- 
able for 80% of the period, that is, 
for 12, 16, or 20 years. After pre- 
miums have been paid for that 
period, the policy is full paid for 
the remaining time. 

Since the plan of insurance js 
decreasing term, the policy has no 
cash value nor is there any con- 
version privilege. It is contem- 
plated that dividends will be con- 
stant in amount as in the case of 


other term insurance. Accidental 
death benefit, of course, is not 
available. However, disability 


waiver benefit is available at an 
extra premium. 

Optional modes of settlement will 
be included in the policy to widen 
its usefulness, for example to the 
field of rent insurance. 

No policy will be written pro- 
viding for a premium of less than 
$10. The policy will not be avail- 
able below ages 20 and will not be 
written to run beyond age 65. Con- 
sequently, the maximum age @ 
issue is 40, and 50 for the 15 yeat 
period. 


New England Mutual Life 
The New England Mutual intro- 


duces an ordinary life plan which 


will be issued, within the company’s 
limits, for individual policies of at 
least $5,000. The premiums ana 
non-forfeiture values are based 02 
the C.S.O. mortality table and 2%% 
interest. Either the family income 
or the mortgage rider may be 4 
tached to the policy; it may > 
issued on the substandard basis. 
The monthly premium payment 
plan may not be used under this 
policy. 






benefit, accidental death benefit ; 
not available on the additional tery 
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Equitable Life, lowa 


The Equitable Life of Iowa has 
prepared new income disability pro- 
visions. Under the new provisions, 
coverage for the income benefit will 
expire on the policy anniversary 
nearest age 55 but coverage for the 
waiver of premium portion of the 
penefit will continue to the policy 
anniversary nearest age 60. The 
premium for the provision will ter- 
minate at the end of the premium 
paying period of the policy or on 
the policy anniversary nearest age 
35, whichever occurs first. When a 
policy is issued with the income 
disability provision and with a mul- 
tiple protection supplemental agree- 
ment the premium for waiver of 
premium disability on the supple- 
ment agreement will be payable to 
the expiration of the term or the 
policy anniversary nearest age 60, 
whichever occurs first. 


Standard Insurance of Oregon 


Effective immediately the family 
income rider and mortgage can- 
cellation policy will contain an op- 
tion allowing conversion to a per- 
manent plan at the attained age. 
Conversion may be made at any 
time during the premium paying 
period. 

The maximum amount of the 
converted policy is 75% of the 
amount of insurance in force at the 
date of conversion. The minimum 
amount is $1,000. Conversion may 
be made to any convertible ordi- 
nary life, limited payment life or 
endowment policy when there is no 
disability benefit on the new policy. 

If the old policy contains a dis- 
ability waiver benefit, conversion 
may be made to a new policy with 
the waiver disability benefit pro- 
viding conversion is made before 
age 55 but the plan of insurance 
must be a life or endowment plan 
tequiring at least 20 premiums. If 
the old policy does not include 
disability it may be added to the 
new policy according to the usual 
requirements. 

Conversion as of the original date 
by payment of the difference of 
past due premiums with interest is 
hot allowed. 

This conversion privilege is made 
tetroactive to all family income 
tiders and mortgage cancellation 
blicies now in force. However 
policyholders will not be notified of 
this privilege except that it is 
blanned to inform them of the op- 
portunity for conversion when the 
emium paying period expires. 
The company has adopted a new 


scale of dividends for 2, 5, and 10 
year term policies applying to all 
contracts presently issued and those 
written since May 1, 1947. 

The first dividends under the new 
schedule will be payable May 1, 
1949. The following summary 
shows the increase of the new 
schedule over the old schedule: 








10 Year 





2and 5 
Age Year Term Term 
ee $2.00 $1.00 
re 1.00 No change 
_ ae 1.00 No change 
Me tacunvens Nochange Nochange 





The difference for intervening 
ages can be obtained directly. For 
instance for 2 and 5 year term the 
figure for age 26 is $1.90, for age 27 
$1.80 and so on. 

This change in term dividends 
will reduce the company’s net cost 
so that, while not the lowest, it will 
compare favorably with most com- 
panies. 


Occidental Life of California 


The Occidental Life of California 
recently has introduced the Mort- 
gage Cancellation Plan (group 
basis). For the last ten years Occi- 
dental has been experimenting and 
improving various methods of in- 
surance protection for the home 
buyer and the lending institution 
financing the mortgage. It has 
been Occidental’s opinion that the 
home-buying public has long needed 
a simple, inexpensive method, free 
from red tape, whereby the home 
owner could guarantee the mort- 
gage payments in the event of death 
or disability. The Occidental Mort- 
gage Cancellation Plan is designed 
to meet this need. 

Basically it works this way. The 
master policy is issued to the lend- 
ing institution which, in turn, will 
submit to Occidental the individual 
applications from the home buyers 
financing through that institution. 
Every home owner must meet cer- 
tain reauirements. The applicant 
must be under 60 and in good 
health. In addition, he must be 
generally acceptable insurance-wise. 

The broader features of this plan 
are: At death payment by the in- 
surance company of the principal 
amount of the mortgage indebted- 
ness up to $10,000, the amount de- 
creasing in proportion as the prin- 
cipal amount of the mortgage is 
paid off. In the event of total dis- 
ability, the monthly mortgage in- 
stallments will be paid after the 
policyowner has been disabled more 


than 30 days through accidental in- 
jury or sickness which prevents the 
policyowner from working. These 
disability payments will be con- 
tinued by the Occidental Life dur- 
ing disability until the policy- 
owner reaches the age of 65, or un- 
til the end of the mortgage redemp- 
tion period. 


Life of Georgia 


Life Insurance Company of 
Georgia has added three ordinary 
contracts to its agency portfolio: a 
30-year endowment at adult ages, 
a ten-pay life at juvenile ages, and 
a life paid up at 65 issued at both 
juvenile and adult ages. 

Premium waiver, double indem- 
nity, and travel accident insurance 
are available with the adult policies, 
premium insurance is available with 
policies at juvenile ages. The life 
paid up at 65 and ten-pay life pro- 
vide death benefit of the full face 
amount from age one; from age 
zero to age one the benefit is $250 
per $1,000. 


American National 


The American National Insur- 
ance Company is now issuing 
double indemnity with ordinary 
policies from day of birth to age 55, 
inclusive, at regular rates. 

The additional amount payable 
under the double indemnity benefit 
if death occurs as a result of acci- 
dental injury will be equal to the 
amount .payable on the basic policy 
for natural death. American Na- 
tional’s death benefit on policies is- 
sued at age 6 months and younger 
is one half the face amount during 
the first policy year; and for ages 
over 6 months, the natural death 
benefit is the full face amount of 
the policy. 

The age limit to which this cov- 
erage extends is 65 years or prior 
maturity of the policy as an en- 
dowment. The company will con- 
sider adding the double indemnity 
benefit to policies already in force 
on children. 

Rates charged for the benefit will 
be the same on all continuous 
premium life and endowment pol- 
icies. Rates for limited premium 
policies are adjusted so that the 
premiums for the double indemnity 
coverage become paid up when the 
life premiums are paid up with this 
protection continuing to age 65 or 
prior maturity of the policy. Both 
the rates and this practice are the 
same as those effective when the 
double indemnity benefit was issued 
only at ages 15 through 55. 
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Guarantee Mutual Life 

Guarantee Mutual Life of Omaha 
has announced the introduction of a 
new change of beneficiary form 
which will eliminate the necessity 
of representatives returning the 
policy to the home office for bene- 
ficiary change. The new form wil! 
enable the company to provide 
faster and more economical service 
to both agents and policyholders as 
a result of reduced expenditures for 
postage, less correspondence and 
less handling. 

Under this procedure, the new 
beneficiary form will be completed 
in duplicate. The endorsement of 
the change becomes effective upon 
approval of the home office. One 
copy of the form will be returned 
to the owner to attach to the policy. 
Rider may be used with almost 
any of the plans now in use in the 
company. 


Mutual Benefit Life 

The Mutual Benefit Life, New- 
ark, announces that applications for 
a family protection rider, to be at- 
tached to a basic policy at time of 
issue, will be accepted after Sept. 1. 

Term periods will be 10, 15, 20 
or 25 years, with extra premiums 


payable for 8, 12, 16 or 20 years re- 
spectively. 

The proceeds at death may be 
taken in one sum; total proceeds of 
rider and policy may be applied 
under any standard settlement op- 
tion; or proceeds may be taken in 
monthly income payments with face 
amount of the basic policy payable 
in one sum at the end of the term 
period. Amount of monthly in- 
come provided under a family in- 
come type settlement may be $10, 
$15, or $20 per thousand dollars of 
policy face amount. 

Conversion of the term insurance, 
which decreases annually, to perma- 
nent insurance is a contractual right 
during first five policy years. 

Mutual Benefit increases limits of 
insurance on lives age 5 through 
13 and for five year term insurance 
on lives aged 20 through 54. 

In general, for insurance on ages 
5 through 9 the new limit is $15,000 
and on ages 10 through 13 is $30,000. 
In other respects, the rules for ac- 
ceptance are unchanged. Previous 
limits for this group of younger ages 
ranged from $5,000 at age 5 to $25,- 
000 at age 13. 

The limits for five year term in- 
surance have been increased to: 


$80,000 at age 20; $100,000 at age 
21; $125,000 at ages 22-50; $120,000 
at 51; $115,000 at 52; $110,000 at 53. 
and $105,000 at 54; with previous 
limits remaining in force for ages 
55-60. The old limits for those 20- 
54 ranged from $50,000 to $100,000, 
The amounts for five year term in- 
surance will not be doubled or 
otherwise increased. 


Mutual Savings Life 

The Mutual Savings Life, St. 
Louis, has issued a mortgage can- 
cellation policy which - provides 
funds for the repayment of a home 
mortgage in event of the death of 
the family provider and, beyond 
that, furnishes a small amount of 
additional insurance. It provides 
an initial amount of $5,000 decreas- 
ine by $200 each year until the end 
of the twentieth year at which point 
it becomes paid-up for $1,000 with 
no further premiums required. 
Waiver of premium disability bene- 
fit may be included but surgical and 
double indemnity benefits are not 
available. The amount of insurance 
under the extended insurance non- 
forfeiture option is the ultimate 
amount, namely $1,000 per $5,000 
initial amount. 
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Misrepresentation in Application 

A question which is constantly being litigated is the 
matter of false answers in applications. Therefore it 
should be appropriate at this point to review some of 
the more recent decisions. 

In the case of The Prudential Insurance Co. v. Apple- 
gate, the New Jersey Chancery Court (June 16, 1948) 
was presented with a bill to cancel the policy on the 
ground of fraudulent misrepresentations in the appli- 
cation. 

The company contended that the deceased insured 
falsely answered questions 21, 22, 23 and 25. Question 
21 read: “Has person proposed had any injury or ill- 
ness within the past ten years?” The answer was 
‘No.” Question 22 read: “Has the person proposed 
consulted or been treated by a doctor or other prac- 
titioner or at a dispensary or clinic within the past 
three years?” The answer was “No”. Question 23 was 
‘Has the person proposed ever had abnormal blood 
pressure, apoplexy, asthma, cancer, convulsions, dia- 
betes, disease of gall bladder or liver or kidneys or 
heart, fits, gall-stones, habitual cough, insanity, pa- 
talysis, rheumatism, spitting of blood, syphilis, tuber- 
culosis, tumor, ulcers, operation or injury?” Again the 
answer was “No”. Question 25 was “Give full details 
concerning questions 17-24 inclusive (required for 
every question answered ‘yes’) include dates of com- 
mencement and recovery from illnesses.” The answer 
was “None”, 











Specifically, the company contended that the falsity 
of the answers lay in the fact that the insured suffered 
fom diabetes since 1943, and had been treated for this 
y physicians. 

The court found there was no positive proof that 
the insured had had diabetes. There were symptoms 
fsuch disease and a strong suspicion that the insured 
% suffered, but these were not sufficient to cancel the 
blicy. However, the answer to question 22 was clearly 
false since the insured had been treated by physicians. 
Regardless of whether the answer was intentionally 
faudulent, it was fraudulent in fact and had the ques- 
tons been answered truthfully, the company would 
‘wt have issued the policy. 

The Court concluded its opinion with a _ verbal 
Nanking of the companies, saying: “Under the cir- 
tumstances I think I have no alternative but to direct 


that the policy be surrendered for cancellation upon 
the return of the premiums already paid upon it. In 
this case I cannot help but say what I have frequently 
said in these insurance cases, cases of this kind, that 
I think it would be much more appropriate that insur- 
ance companies make their investigations as to health 
of an applicant for insurance before the policy is issued 
rather than after the death. And it would save the 
Court a lot of work, besides giving the insured a greater 
sense of security.” 

Another recent case on this same question is that 
of Congre v. Life & Casualty Insurance Co. of Tenn. 
(Louisiana Court of Appeal, July 13, 1948). 

The suit was brought by the beneficiary oh a life 
policy issued to her daughter. The company defended 
on the ground that. the policy had been obtained 
through fraudulent representations of the insured and 
the beneficiary, representing that the insured was in 
perfect health while in fact she was, at the time of 
application, suffering from acute nephrosis or “Bright’s 
disease” for which she had been under treatment by 
physicians. 

The evidence showed that at the time of the appli- 
cation the insured was suffering from this serious 
kidney ailment, and that her condition was known to 
her at that time. 

The Court of Appeal affirmed the trial court’s finding 
that the misrepresentations were such as to warrant 
a voidance of the policy. 


Aviation Exclusion Clause 
The insured was a commercial airplane pilot whose 
plane crashed in the mountains near Mount McKinley, 


Alaska in 1944. His policy contained an exclusion clause 
termed “Aviation Rider” which read as follows: “This 
policy provides full coverage against death of the 
Insured as a result of riding as a fare-paying passenger 
of a commercial airline flying on a regularly scheduled 
route between definitely established airports; but other- 
wise, coverage in event of death of the Insured as a 
result of travel or flight in or on any species of air- 
craft, or of participation as a passenger or otherwise 
in any aviation or aeronautic operation, shall be limited 
to the amount paid hereon in premiums Any 
dividends standing to the credit of the policy and the 
reserve on any dividend additions shall be added to 
the amount payable.” 

The insured’s body was not found, nor were the 
bodies of any of the occupants found. The plane was 
equipped with first aid kits and an emergency survival 
kit containing concentrated foods and miscellaneous 
articles to assist survivors. It was equipped also with 
a portable radio, but it carried no parachutes. Moun- 
tain climbers located the wreckage after considerable 
difficulty, but found no trace of the insured or other 
occupants. The wreckage was scattered over a con- 
siderable distance on the side of a glacier. It was the 
testimony of one of the expert mountain climbers 
that no one, climbing alone, could have descended 
the mountain on the side where the plane hit and 
come out alive; that the descent would have been 
“absolutely impossible without expert companionship 
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of at least one man and the best mountain climbing 
equipment available.” 

The beneficiary contended that the evidence was 
insufficient to sustain a finding that the insured met 
death within the limitations and exclusion set forth 
in the aviation rider. 

The Minnesota Supreme Court held that the burden 
of proving that the death occurred within the exclusion 
of the aviation rider was on the company, but that 
the company had sustained this burden. The evidence 
was uncontradicted that had the insured survived the 
crash, he could not have lived for more than a short 
time thereafter due to the extremities of weather and 
terrain. (Onstad v. Minnesota Mutual Life Ins, Co, 
July 30, 1948) 


Failure to Present Claim 

Perhaps we should have reported the following case 
under the title “The Race is to the Swift”. In any 
case it illustrates what happens when a beneficiary 
is not prompt in presenting a claim. 

The plaintiff was the beneficiary in policies on her 
son’s life. The policies contained “Facility of Payment” 
clauses providing that if the beneficiary did not make 
a claim within 30 days after the death of the insured, 
the policies would become payable to the administrator 
of the insured’s estate, except that the company would 
have the option to pay the beneficiary or any relative. 

After the issuance of the policies, the insured married 
and gave the policies to his wife, but there was no 
change of beneficiary effectuated. After the insured’s 
death the Trust Company of Chicago was appointed 
administrator. The wife delivered the policies to the 
company and demanded the proceeds but her claim 
was rejected. The policies were returned to the wife 
who kept them. Almost two years after the insured’s 
death the beneficiary sought recovery of the proceeds. 
The beneficiary admitted she did not surrender the 
policies in accordance with the “facility of payment” 
clause but claimed she was prevented from doing so 
by the wife. 

The court found that the beneficiary made no de- 
mand on the wife for the policies or otherwise at- 
tempted to gain possession of them, nor did she assert 
her claim for the proceeds against the company until 
long after the 30 days had elapsed. The company 
having deposited the proceeds in court, judgment was 
rendered in favor of the Trust Company of Chicago 
as administrator. 
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